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“The tougher the test; 
the better they look!’ 


(PILL (WEAVER VisiTS OUR TEST TRACK 
AT CHELSEA, MICHIGAN, AND FINDS OUT 
WHY THE EXPERTS CALL THE 196! CARS 
FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION THE BEST 
ROAD CARS EVER BUILT IN AMERICA/ 


They ride you steady on the rough roads. On the rugged Endurance 
Road, Bill saw how Chrysler Corporation's exclusive Torsion-Aire Ride 
soaks up the bumps and takes the sway out of sharp turns 














You don’t have to bear down to go uphill. These You can turn corners as easily as you turn this They stop as safely as they go. Our brakes 
cars are powered by the smoothest, quickest muscles page. Chrysler Corporation's Constant-Control make contact all the way around the drum, not 
on the road: easy-breathing V-8's, or the new Economy Power Steering works full time so you scarcely work just part way, as in other cars. That's the big 
Slant Six that gets 20% more go on 15 2ss gas than at all. And in one test this installation made over reason they wear so long, stop so fast and sure. 
any six we've ever had before 30,000 tight figure eights without a hitct 
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Chri sler [ A little gas goes a long way. In the Mobilgas Economy Run, Fong 

: Chrysler Corporation car i k the lion s hore f honors <.’ - 
a wy ° \  Siieeeeenties ort ake m_ S iF ; 
Corporation \,_ 1961 cars all go just as easy or gas! ee Bs aero 
Serving America’s new quest for quality 4 a a 


Plymouth -Valiant ° Dodge Dart Lancer 
Chryster Imperial 
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Tips from another 


Spalding Star... 
Bill Sharman! 


A looping set shot swished cleanly through the 

net, a lay-up adds another two points and Boston 

Celtic fans know that Bill Sharman’s in action. 

In his ten seasons with the Celtic squad, Sharman 

has chalked up an impressive scoring total and 

helped pace his team to 3 NBA Championships. 
A veteran pitthiones for the Celtics, Bill has picked up a few tricks that 
he calls on to help him out of a tight spot. Here’s how the pros’ *top 
foul shooter cashes in on a free opportunity: 


“Here’s how I take position with my 
right foot pointed at the basket, just 
«touching the foul line, and with my left 
foot slightly back and at approximately a 
45° angle. The trick here is to keep your 
knees slightly bent, and to relax by tak- 
ing a deep breath and exhaling before 
sighting on the basket. 


“As you start the shot, the real secret is 
a steady, smooth flow of power. Be sure 
not to jerk or give a sudden push as the 
ball leaves your fingers—smoothness is 
the important part. If you use your body 
for power and your wrists and fingertips 
for control, it will help you master the 
trick of shooting free throws.” 


“I hold the ball so that it’s controlled 
only by my fingertips. After a couple of 
“waggles” to loosen up my wrists and 
get the feel and weight of the ball, I take 
aim at the basket—not the backboard. 
Make sure the elbow of your shooting 
arm is in close to your body in a relaxed 
position for good control. 


Over the years, Bill Sharman has 
learned the value of using only the 
finest equipment. That’s why, like 
so many top sports stars today, he’s 
a user of Spalding equipment. 

And, as a member of Spalding’s 
advisory staff, he puts his years of 
experience to good use in helping 
design Spalding basketball equip- 
ment—the very best that’s sold 
at your sporting goods store. 


§PA LDING 


sets the pace in sports 





Congress af Worl 


Special Issue 


Congress and the President 


fhe Constitusional View 


A new Congress and 
a new President begin 
work—within a 
Constitutional system 
of checks and balances 
Writers for this special issue: Roy Hemming, 


Leonard Berkowe, Irwin Isenberg, William 
Lineberry, Mervyn Kaufman, Harlowe Unger 


From the White House .. . 


HE President of the United States, 

John F. Kennedy, sits behind a 
massive desk in the west wing of the 
White House in Washington, D. C. 
There he makes the daily decisions af- 
fecting the lives of all Americans. 

A little more than a mile and a half 
from the White House rises the shim- 
mering white dome of the Capitol 
Building. In its ornate halls and rooms, 
the Senators and Representatives who 
make up the Congress of the United 
States meet to pass or reject proposed 
bills. Much of their debate revolves 
around suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made by the President or by 
members of his Administration. 

Good relations between the President 
and the Congress is one of the master 
keys to the smooth functioning of our 
Constitutional system. Without good re- 
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to the Capitol—daily decisions affect our lives. 


lations, the effective operation of our 
federal government could be seriously 
hampered. Congress or Congressional 
committees, for instance, could block 
bills favored by the President. The 
Chief Executive, in turn, could wield 
his veto power to thwart Congress, 

As the Kennedy Administration set- 
tles down in office, most analysts of our 
governmental system predict more than 
the usual teamwork between the Legis- 
lative and Executive branches of gov- 
ernment, Sam Rayburn (Dem., Texas), 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and one of the most powerful men 
in Congress, has said he expects rela- 
tions between Congress and the Presi- 
dent to be “very close.” 

For one thing, the Democratic party, 
headed by President Kennedy, has large 
majorities in both the House and Sen- 
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ate, True, there are different factions 
within the Democratic party—but most 
analysts expect President Kennedy and 
his Vice-President, Lyndon Johnson, to 
utilize their considerable political know- 
how and the prestige of their offices to 
maintain unity in their party. 

The Congressional experience of both 
the President and Vice-President may 
further foster good relations between 
Congress and the Executive branch, 
Kennedy served 14 years as a Repre- 
sentative and Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Johnson, too, was a Representa- 
tive and Senator. In his years as Senate 
Majority Leader, Johnson also earned 
a reputation as a master parliamén- 
tarian. In a Congress like ours, regu- 
lated by complex procedural rules, this 
background may come in very handy 
indeed. 


Pumas guidelines of the rela- 
tions between the new President and 
the 87th Congress were laid down even 
before President Kennedy was elected 
last November. In a speech made one 
year ago, Kennedy (at that time a Sen- 
ator) said that: 

The times and the people demand 
that the President be “a man who will 
formulate and fight for legislative poli- 
cies, not be a casual bystander to the 
legislative process. . . . He-must exer- 
cise the fullest powers of his office—all 
that are specified and some that are 
not. .. . He must know when to lead 
Congress, when to consult, and when 
he should act alone.” 

Thus it can reasonably be antici- 
pated that President Kennedy will seek 
to be a leader of Congress—giving direc- 
tion to legislative proposals and “call- 
ing” many of the “shots.” 

To direct this body of men repre- 
senting the 50 states and charged with 
passing the nation’s laws, the President 
must employ all the reservoirs of infor- 
mation and power at the command of 
his office. But thanks to the safeguards 
built into the Constitution, no President 
can abuse this leadership to become a 
dictator. He must win the approval, not 
force the consent, of Congress. In win- 
ning this approval a President must 
work within the outlines sketched by 
our .Constitution, 

Therefore, to understand Congress at 
Work, it is necessary to know something 
of the Constitutional framework regu- 
lating the governmental activities of 
our federal republic. 


bers begin with the words federal 
republic. The word “republic” comes 
from the Latin word res (thing, affair) 
and publica (public). Thus, “republic” 
refers to matters concerning all the 
people. 


A republic can be defined as a na- 
tion in which the power rests in the 
hands of the people. The people, in 
turn, elect representatives to manage 
the affairs of state. 

The word “federal” comes from the 
Latin word foedus (league, treaty, com- 
pact). The term federal means that the 
U, Sy ise@ union of individual:states, 
each of which has certain powers. 
Other governmental powers are specifi- 
eally delegated to the federal (or na- 
tional) government by the Constitution. 
That the state and national governments 
subscribe to this division of powers is 
the essence of the compact that makes 
ours a federal union. 

However, the men who met in 1787 
to write the Constitution were deter- 
mined to preserve their young democ- 
racy against the threat of any future 
dictatorship. They wanted no man or 
group of men ever to clamp an exclu- 
sive grip on governmental power in this 
country. 

Accordingly, they distributed the 
power of the federal government among 
three separate branches: (1) the Execu- 
tive made up the Presidént and his 
Cabinet); (2) the Legislative (Congress); 
and (8) the Judicial (made up of the Su- 
preme Court and other federal courts). 

To make certain that each branch of 
the government would remain inde- 
pendent of the other two, the Constitu- 
tion gave each of them certain checks 
against abuses by another branch. 

Congress, for example, has these 
checks (or restraints) on the President 
and the courts: 
> 1. Congress is the only branch of 
government able to allocate money from 
the U. S. Treasury for various purposes. 
By refusing to appropriate funds or by 
cutting down on funds requested, Con- 





gress can prevent a President from car- 
rying out certain of his aims. Another 
financial check on the Executive branch: 
the House of Representatives must ini- 
tiate all legislation concerning money 
raising (through taxes, tariffs, etc.). 

> 2. The Senate must grant its approval 
(called confirmation) to all Presidential 
appointments to the Cabinet, to other 
high offices in the Executive branch, to 
federal courts, and to ambassadorial 


posts. 
> 3. The Senate must ratify (approve) 
by a two-thirds vote all treaties which 
the President negotiates with foreign 
countries. ; 

> 4. Congress may remove a President 
or federal judge from office “on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of” seri- 
ous misconduct. According to the Con- 
stitution, the House impeaches (brings 
charges against) the official, and the 
Senate sits as judge and jury to convict 
or clear him. 

> 5. Congress also holds a check over 
the lower federal courts through its 
power to create or eliminate these 
courts. In addition, Congress has the 
power to increase or decrease the num- 
ber of justices in the Supreme Court. 


pw President, meanwhile, has these 
checks on the Legislative and Judicial 
branches: 

> 1. He can veto (refuse to approve) 
aay bill passed by Congress and return 
it to Congress. However, if both houses 
of Congress re-pass the bill with a two- 
thirds majority, the bill then becomes 
law without the President’s formal con- 
sent. 

> 2. The President’s power to appoint 
new Supreme Court judges and other 
federal court judges to fill vacancies 
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House Speaker Rayburn discusses legislative program with the President. 
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is a check on the federal court system. 

The Supreme Court, in turn, may set 
aside any law passed by Congress and 
approved by the President if a majority 
of the Court’s members finds that the 
law violates any section of the Consti- 
tution. However, the Supreme Court 
may not examine federal laws on its 
own initiative—a case must be brought 
before it by a citizen or a state. 

If a person challenges a federal law, 
claiming it conflicts with rights granted 
in the Constitution, the case may be 
appealed to the Supreme Court. There 
the law may be upheld, or it may be 
declared null and void and no longer a 
law. 

If a state challenges a federal law, 
claiming it violates some right reserved 
to the states by the Constitution, the 
case goes directly to the Supreme Court. 


“Taene is also a Constitutional check 
and balance within the Congress itself— 
in the fact that there are two houses of 
Congress. 

In 1787, when the Constitution was 
written, all but two of the 13 original 
states had bicameral legislatures—that 
is, composed of two houses. This prac- 
tice had been copied from England, 
“mother country” of the 13 colonies. 
The English Parliament was (and still 
is) organized in two branches: the 
House of Lords (made up of noblemen 
and representatives of the Church of 
England) and the House of Commons 
(representing the rest of the people). 

When.the American colonies set up 
their legislatures, they also organized 
them with two branches—but with 
slightly different connotations. One rep- 
resented the crown of England, the 
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Capitol Prayer Room, open only to Con- 
gressmen, provides secluded spot away 
from legislative pressure. Room (17’ sq.) 
was designed in consultation with Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders. 


other represented the people of the 
colonies. 

When the colonies won their inde- 
pendence from England, 11 kept the 
two-house system, Each house, they 
reasoned, would act as a check against 
abuses by the other. 

When the_Founding Fathers gath- 
ered to write the Constitution they fol- 
lowed the pattern that had developed— 
and worked well—in the individual 
states. Thus it was that our Congress 
became bicameral or two-housed. One 


was the House of Representatives, the 
other the Senate, 


One of the most significant qualities 
of our Constitution is the fact that our 
Founding Fathers, in writing it, had the 
foresight to realize that times would 
change. 

Article V of the U.S. Constitution 
thus states: “The Congress, whenever 
two thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution. .. .” 

Article V also specifies that Congress 
must call a Constitutional convention if 
the legislatures of two thirds of the 
states petition Congress for such a con- 
vention. Proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution can then be made by the dele- 
gates of any state to this convention. 

After an amendment has. been pro- 
posed, it becomes part of the Constitu- 
tion only after it has been approved by 
a majority vote in three quarters of the 
state legislatures. It can also be ap- 
proved by a majority vote in three- 
quarters of conventions in the states 
called for the purpose of voting on the 
proposed amendment. 

The most recent amendment to the 
Constitution is Article XXII, limiting 
any one President to two terms in of- 
fice. It was proposed in a joint resolu- 
tion in the 80th Congress (1947-1948) 
and went into effect on February 26, 
1951—when Nevada became the thirty- 
sixth state (there were then only 48 
states) to ratify the amendment. 

This year, as a new Congress and a 
new President begin work in Washing- 
ton, they do so within the broad frame- 
work of a living Constitution—one that 
is as dynamic as the people it serves. 





The Congress of the United States in joint session. 
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THE MAKE-UP OF THE HOUSE SINCE 1951 
Congress, 
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j THE SENATE’S MAKE-UP SINCE 1951 
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qummmm Republicans These figures represent the number of Congressmen 
Se Democrats elected to office in November of the years 
preceding the start of each Congressional session. 


The Ten Most Frequently Asked Questions 


About CONSPESS 


than 415,000 persons, will still have one 
Representative each. 


1. How large is Congress? 

The 87th Congress, which opened 
on January 3, 1961, has 100 Senators 
and 437 Representatives. 

When our first Congress convened in 
1789, it had 22 Senators and 59 Repre- 
sentatives from 11 states. (Two of the 
“original 18” states-North Carolina 
and Rhode Island—did not ratify the 
Constitution until several months after 
the first Congress began.) 

The Constitution (Art. I Sec. 3) pro- 
vides that “the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each state.” Thus every state, 
regardless of size or population, has an 
equal voice in the Senate. Representa- 
tion in the House, on the other hand, 
is based strictly on the population of 
each state. To determine how many 
Representatives each state may have, 
a nationwide census is taken every 10 
years. After the census is tallied and 
the population increases, decreases, 
and shifts are noted, the House seats 
are reapportioned (redistributed). 

Until 1912, additions of new states 
and significant population gains resulted 
in periodic increases in the number of 
Representatives. After the 1840 census, 
for example, there were 232 members 


in the House; after 1900, 391; and after 
1910, 435. Then, in 1912, Congress 
decided to “freeze” the number of Rep- 
resentatives to 435—partly because that 
was considered the largest number that 
could work together efficiently, and also 
because the House chamber itself would 
not seat many more. 

The number was raised temporarily 
to 437 in 1959, when Alaska and 
Hawaii achieved statehood. But, now 
that the 1960 census has- been tallied, 
the states will have to reapportion 
their Representatives before the 1962 
Congressional elections. Beginning ih 
1963, therefore, the number of Repre- 
sentatives will have returned to 435. 
According to the 1960 census, 15 states 
will have to give up Representatives 
and nine states will gain more Repre- 
sentatives. 

The 87th Congress, apportioned by 
the results of the 1950 census, has, on 
the average, one Representative per 
390,000 population. The 88th Congress, 
which will be reapportioned on the 
basis of the 1960 census, will have 
about one Representative per 415,000. 
Since each state is guaranteed at least 
one Representative, states like Alaska, 
Wyoming, and Nevada, with fewer 


2. How are Congresses num- 


bered? 


Congresses are numbered according 
to elections to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Thus, whenever a new House 
meets, Congress gets a new number. , 

The First Congress served from 1789 
to 1791; the Second Congress from 
1791 to 1793, and so on for every two- 
year period. The present Congress is 
the 87th. ° 


3. How is Congress elected? 


Under the Seventeenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, adopted in 1913, 
Senators are elected directly by voters 
in each state. Before that time, Sena- 
tors were chosen by state legislatures. 

Senators are elected to serve six-year 
terms. Only one third of the Senate 
seats come up for election every two 
years. Thus the Senate never changes” 
its entire membership at any one time. 
(See “Members of U. S. Senate” on 
page 22 for expiration dates of the 
terms of present Senators.) 

All Representatives are elected for 
two-year terms, with elections being 





held in even-numbered years (1960, 
1962, 1964, etc). 

Each Representative is elected from 
a Congressional district. These districts 
are drawn up by individual state legis- 
latures, and vary in size from state to 
State. For example, one of New York 
City’s Congressional districts, with an 
area of only three square miles, has as 
many people as 28 counties in one 
Texas district. 

The final report of the 1960 census 
has been sent to each governor, together 
with a certificate designating the num- 
ber of Representatives his state will be 
allowed during the next decade. It is 
now up to the individual states to de- 
termine the size and shape of the dis- 
trict each Congressman will represent 
(beginning with the 88th Congress). 

When a state gains additional Rep- 
resentatives following reapportionment 
but chooses not to redistrict or realign 
existing districts, it may designate the 
extra Representatives as “at-large.” That 
means they are elected by all the voters 
of the state, thus do not represent any 
one district in the state. Similarly, if a 
state loses Representatives and chooses 
not to redistrict, all of its House mem- 
bers are elected at-large. 


4. What are the qualifications for 
membership in Congress? 


A Senator must be at least 
old, a citizen of the U. S. for at least 
nine years, and a resident of the state 
from which he is elected. 

A Representative must be at least 25 
years old, a citizen of the U. S. for at 
least seven years, and a resident of the 
state from which he is elected 

Both men and women may be elected 
to either house. Congress was exclusive- 
ly all-male until 1916. In that year 
Jeannette Rankin (Rep., Mont 
seat in the House—four years before 
women themselves won the right to 
vete (19th Amendment). The first 
woman elected to the Senate (in 1932 
was Mrs. Hattie Caraway (Dem., Ark.) 
The present House has 15 lady legis 
lators. The Senate has two. 
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5. How much are members of 
Congress paid? 

A Representative receives $22,500 a 
year in taxable income. (He can, how 
ever, claim up to $3,000 as a tax exemp 
tion for living expenses away from his 
district.) He also receives up to $35,000 
a year to employ his staff. 

In addition, a Representative is pro- 
vided with a two-room office suite in 
one of the two House office bui 
plus an office in his home district. He is 
allowed 20 cents a mile to pay for 
transportation to Washington from his 
home district (at the rate of one round- 
trip for each regular session of Con- 
gress). For other trips between his home 
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and the Capitol, he must pay his own 
way. 

Other allowances include $1,200 a 
year for such essentials as office supplies 
and a limited number of official tele- 
phone calls and telegrams. He may re- 
ceive government insurance, medical 
care, and retirement benefits, 

A Senator has the same privileges and 
is paid the same salary as a Representa- 
tive. But he is entitled to from $60,000 
to $120,000 a year for staff pay and 
office expenses. The amount allocated 
each Senator depends, in part, on the 
size of. the population he serves. Thus 
a Senator from Pennsylvania gets more 
for office expenses than does his counter- 
part from, say, Vermont. A Senator's 


staff usually consists of about ten people. 


6. What special privileges do 
members of Congress enjoy? 

Members of Congress may not be 
arrésted except for serious crimes. They 
may say what they wish on the floor of 
Congress or in committee sessions with- 
out fear of being sued for libel or 
slander. These privileges are known 
collectively as Congressional immunity. 
Congressmen can also send letters and 
documents through the mail free. 


7. Who is the presiding officer jn 
each house? 

The Vice-President of the U. S. is 
,utomatically the President of the Sen- 
ate. He does not vote unless there is 
a tie 

The Senate elects one of its members 
is president pro tempore (temporarily) 
in the Vice-President’s ab- 
sence or in the event a Vice-President 
succeeds to the Presidency. Unlike the 
Vice-President, however, the president 
pro tempore can participate in Senate 
debate and can vote on every bill. This 
post is held at present by Carl Hayden 

Dem., Ariz.). 

The presiding officer of the House is 
the Speaker. He is elected from the 
najority party at the beginning of each 

w Congress. The Speaker is entitled 
to all the privileges of an ordinary 
member, but usually votes only in case 
of a tie. He presides over sessions of 
the House, announces the 
business, and sees that members adhere 
to that order. He may recognize (grant 
the privilege of speaking) Representa- 

es in any order he wishes. 

Under the Law of Succession to the 
Presidency adopted in 1947, the Speak- 
er is second in line (following the 
Vice-President) to become President. 
Thus, if both the President and Vice- 
President die during their term of of- 
fice—or are unable to serve—the Speaker 
of the House becomes President. 

The Speaker earns the same pay as 
the Vice-President—$35,000 a year sal- 
ary plus $10,000 for expenses, all tax- 


to preside 


order of 


able. The present Speaker is Sam Ray- 
burn (Dem., Tex.). 


8. When does Congress meet? 

The Constitution says: “The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in 
every year” (Art. I, Sec. 4) and “such 
meeting shall begin at noon on Janu- 
ary 3, unless they shall by law appoint 
a different day” (20th Amendment). 

In an emergency, the President may 
call Congress into special session. 

A regular session usually runs 
throughout the winter and frequently 
into part of the summer. 


9. Who determines the rules of 
Congress? 

Some of the rules under which the 
House functions come from the U. S. 
Constitution. These include the require- 
ment to “keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings and . . . publish the same” (The 
Congressional Record), the rule that 
neither house can adjourn for more than 
three days without the other’s permis- 
sion, and the rule that a majority (50 
per cent plus une) of the membership 
shall constitute a quorum (the number 
of members required to be present be- 
fore a vote can be taken). 

Other House rules come from other 
are fairly complicated. 
Some were “carried over” from the 
British House of Commons and from 
colonial legislatures. Some rules have 
been made over the years by the 
Speakers or by a vote of Congress. 

The basic rules of the House now 
cover more. than 200 printed pages. So 
it is little wonder that the average citi- 
zen—and even some new Congressmen— 
find them confusing. 

Most of the Senate’s rules are based 
on a manual written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son when he was Vice-President (and 
thus President of the Senate). 

One important—and controversial— 
difference between Senate and House 
rules concerns the length of debate. In 
the House, the length of time a Repre- 
sentative may speak on a particular bill 
is limited. At one time Senators were 
permitted unlimited debate. Some Sena- 
tors used this privilege to filibuster- 
hold the floor by talking almost end- 
lessly—and thereby prevent or delay a 
bill coming to a vote. In 1959, a rules 
change provided that a vote of two 
thirds of those Senators present (on the 
floor of the Senate at a given time) and 
voting could limit debate (see p. 20). 


sources and 


10. How is Puerto Rico represent- 
ed in Congress? 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
elects a Resident Commissioner to the 
U. S. He has a seat in the House of 
Representatives, and has the right to 
speak on the floor. But he does not have 
the right to vote. 





T TOOK a century of dreaming and 

planning, two years of construction 
work, and $11,000,000 to do it—but our 
nation’s Capitol, say many architects, 
has now been brought back “into bal- 
ance.” 

The net result: the Capitol’s East 
Front now stands 32% feet beyond its 
former boundary. 

Why all the fuss about 32% feet? It 
was a case of “architectural imbalance,” 
say many Congressmen. Until 1958, the 
Senate and House wings of the Capitol 
projected about 10 yards more than the 
central portico, As a result, the huge 
cast iron dome of the Capitol seemed 
to be resting on the edge of the Capi- 
tol’s central building—ready to topple 
over onto the front steps. Of course, it 
never did start to topple, and probably 
never would have. 

But many Congressmen, led by 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 
believed the proper architectural bal- 
lance should be rectified anyway. Be- 
sides, the change would give Congress 
two more acres of over-all floor space! 

There was still another good reason. 
Back in 1793, when the original cen- 
tral portion of the Capitol was built, its 


The Capitol’s 
New Face 


Congress has just undergone a major face-lifting 


architect wanted the building to be 
faced with marble. President George 
Washington, however, rejected the idea 
as too expensive. He ordered the face 
made of cheaper sandstone—coming, by 
the way, from his own quarries in Vir- 
ginia. By 1958, Washington’s sandstone, 
battered by the elements for two cen- 
turies, had deteriorated to the point 
where the Capitol’s face was in danger 
of crumbling. 

Congress agreed that the whole East 
Front would have to be torn down, and 
its huge columns replaced and every in- 
tricate detail of design reproduced—this 
time in marble. 


Ar the same time, Congress decided 


to move the East Front forward about 
82% feet. Plans for this extension had 
been drawn up by the architect de- 
signing the dome in 1863. But Congress 
refused to vote funds for moving the 
East Front and so the dome was built 
“off balance.” 

By 1958, our lawmakers had changed 
their minds, The changes were ap- 
proved, and the extension was com- 
pleted in time for last month’s inaugural. 
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Adapted from New York Herald Tribune 


CHANGES: New buildings (color); enlarged Capito! (shaded). 


When the inside of the new East 
Front is finished soon, Senators and 
Congressmen will have a total of two 
acres more floor space for new dining 
rooms, reception and conference rooms, 
and a private hallway connecting the 
Senate and House wings. 

After work on the front got under 
way, however, architects ran into an- 
other problem. The new marble was 
white, The rest of the Capitol was a 
dirty gray. So, the Capitol also got its 
first bath in almost a century. Thirty 
two coats of paint were scraped off the 
dome, and it was painted white to 
match the rest of the building. 

That’s not all that has been done to 
the Capitol. Under the new East Front, 
a larger basement is providing parking 
space for 1,900 cars—along with a new 
terminal for the private subway that 
runs between the Senate and the new 
Senate Office Building. 

The new Senate Office Building, it 
self, is only a year old. It houses offices 
of 42 U. S. Senators, each of whom has 
his own air-conditioned suite of five or 
six rooms. More than a million dollars 
were spent to furnish them with 
leather-covered chairs and sofas, walnut 
tables and bookshelves, rugs and car 
peting, etc. The building also has its 
own garage and a cafeteria that can 
handle 1,685 people—at one sitting! 

The other 58 Senators, meanwhile, 
have spread out in the old Senate Office 
Building. Instead of their former three 
room offices, each now has his own 
five-room suite. 

Members of the House of Represen 
tatives haven’t been forgotten. They, 
too, are getting a new office building 
scheduled for completion in June 1963 
Each of 170 Congressmen will have his 
own three-room suite. The two existing 
House office buildings will then be 
modernized for the remaining 267 
House members. 

Why does Congress need more and 
bigger office buildings? One Senator ex- 
plained: “My work load gets heavier 
each year. Today, it seems, there are 
more voters worrying about more things 
than in past years. They write me and 
come to see me more frequently about 
their problems, and I need more room 
to deal with them.” 





Wide World 
MR. SAM: Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex.) 
has served as Speaker of the House 
longer than any other man in history. 


PARTY LINE? John Mc- 
Cormack (Dem., Mass.) is 
House Democratic leader. 


Wide World 
MINORITY CHIEF. Charles 
Halleck (Rep., Ind.) is 
House Republican leader. 


KEEPER OF THE RULES: Howard Smith (Dem., 
Va.) heads one of the most important 
House committees — the Rules Committee. 


These are some of the men 


help shape the course 


HIS Year, for the first time since 

1954, the Legislative and Executive 
branches of our government are con- 
trolled by the same party. There is a 
Democrat, President John F. Kennedy, 
in the White House. And Democratic 
majorities control both houses of Con- 
gress. 

As the majority party, the Democrats 
have the privilege of appointing the 
chairmen of all committees in both the 
House and the Senate. Because of the 
seniority system (see p. 14), most com- 
mittee chairmen remain the same from 
session to session. However, in the 87th 
Congress, there is one notable excep- 
tion. He is Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
(Dem., N. Y.), the new chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, replacing former Representative 
Graham A. Barden (Dem., N. C.}, who 
retired. Representative Powell is the 
second Negro in this century to hold a 
Congressional chairmanship. 

The Speaker of the House continues 
to be Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex.). “Mr. 
Sam,” as he is called, begins his tenth 
term as Speaker—the longest period any 


Wide World 
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IN NEW POST: Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
(Dem., N. Y.) recently became chairman 
of House Education and Labor Committee. 


% % MR. CONGRESSMAN * x 


Ww goes into the making of a Congressman? Well, no 
one factor applies to each man, except that he’s got to 

win more votes on election day than his opponents. 
But if a composite Congressman could be described, he 

t be something like this: 

are he'd be a college graduate who did rather 
well scholastically, He would have then gone on to win a 
law degree. Nearly 60 per cent of the current Congressmen 
law at some point in their careers, Another 30 per 


cent have been businessmen or bankers. Others have been 
teachers, farmers, and journalists. Four of the present Con- 
gressmer are ministers. Many of our nations’ legislators have 
been active in two or even three fields in their careers. 

Chances are that our composite Congressman would alsc 
be a veteran of the armed forces. More than 60 per cent had 
to take time out in their careers for military service. 

The 87th Congress breaks down this way according to re- 
ligious affiliation: 79 per cent of its members are Protestant, 





the 87th Congress 


and women who will 


of events on Capitol Hill 


man in U. S. history has held the post. 
(In second place: Henry Clay, who 
served five terms between 1812-1825.) 

House Majority Leader is John Mc- 
Cormack (Dem., Mass.), who. has been 
his party’s floor leader in the House 
since 1940. The Minority Leader is 
Charles Halleck (Rep., Ind.), a veteran 
of 26 years in Congress and Republican 
leader in the House since 1959. 

In the Senate, Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (Rep., Ill.) remains the Minor- 
ity Leader. But there is a new Majority 
Leader: Mike Mansfield (Dem., Mont.). 
He replaces Lyndon Johnson (Dem., 
Tex.) who, as Vice-President, will pre- 
side over the Senate during the next 
rour years 

Even before it settled down to work, 
the 87th Congress made history. For 
the first time, two women have been 
elected in the same year to serve full 
six-year terms in the Senate. They are 
Margaret Chase Smith (Rep., Me.) and 
Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger (Dem., 
Gre.). Both can be counted on to add a 
“touch of femininity” to the Senate 
chamber 


SENATE CHIEF: 


Wide World 
FEMININE TOUCH: Maurine Neuberger 
(Dem., Ore.), on left, chats with fellow 
Senator Margaret Smith (Rep., Me.). 
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18 per cent are Roman Catholic, ty per — Jew- 
ish. The remaining one per cent to groups. 
Mr. Average Congressman is also likely to be married 
have a large family. Some Congressmen have enough young- 
sters to form their own private cheering sections in the Con 
gressional galleries. Representative Robert Casey (Dem. 
Texas), for example, has nine children. Senator Philip Hart 
(Dem., Mich.) and Representative William Cahill (Rep., 
N. J.) both have eight. 
Bachelors, though rare, can be uncovered in i 
circles. One of the most prominent: House Speaker Rayburn. 
The oldest-man-in-Congyess title belongs to 86-year-old 


Replacing 
Johnson as Senate Majority 
Leader: Mike Mansfield (Mont. 


Wide World 
OLD PROS: Senate Minority Leader Everett M. 
Dirksen (Rep., Ill.), chats with Vice-President 
Lyndon Johnson, former Majority Leader. 


UPI 

Wide Wald 
FOREIGN POLICY WATCHDOG: J. 
William Fulbright (Dem., Ark.) heads 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


eS ah as a Ade 


Representative Brent Spence (Dem., Ky.). The “babies” of 
this are 31-year-old Representative Ralph Harding 
(Dem., ) and John Rousselot (Rep., Calif.). As a group, 
our average just a shade more than 53 years. 
All this talk about Congressmen may obscure the fact that 
the ladies; too, have a voice in Congress. There are now 15 
women serving in the House and two in the Senate. 
Maybe it’s a tribute to the growing power of American 
women in but not one of the 14 women members 
of the Pe ase who sought re-election in 
1960 was defeated. At this rate we may soon be writing 
about Mrs. Congresswoman instead of Mr. Congressman. 
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A step-by-step guide to 
lawmaking in the 87th Congress 


ACH year Congress must act on thousands of pro- 

posed bills. A grand total of 17,330 bills were 
introduced during the 86th Congress (1959-1960). 
And this year promises to be even busier for the new 
87th Congress. 

Proposals for legislation originate in many ways. 
A Senator or a Representative may introduce a meas- 
ure he thinks is good for his district, his state, or the 
entite nation. The President may recommend legisla- 
tion in his ‘messages to Congress. Leaders of either 
party or members of a Congressional committee may 
propose bills. Or private citizens may urge their Con- 
gressmen to enact certain laws. 

Whatever their origin, such proposals share a com- 
mon purpose: They seek to solve a problem faced by 
large numbers of Americans. 

A bill may be introduced in either the House or 
the Senate (except bills to raise money which must 
start in the House). The drawings on these pages trace 
the path bills must follow on their passage through Con- 


gress. 

- Some bills have smooth sailing. They are approved 
without change in committee and passed without debate 
by Congress. But they are the exception. Most bills fail 
to win committee approval. Fewer stil] survive a vote on 
the floor. Only a relatively small percentage are ever en- 
acted into the law of the land. 


This Representative (or it 

might be a Senator) intro- 
duces a bill by placing it in 
“hopper” on the Clerk's desk. 














Having reached the floor of the House, the 

bill is read in full and debated. The Cons 
gressmen study printed copies and may speak 
for or against it. The House may then vote to 
approve it, to amend it, or to return it to Com- 
mittee for revision. If the majority favors it, the 
bill is read again and passed. 


On the Senate floor the bill has 

two readings with unlimited-de- 
bate (unless the Senate votesto limit 
debate by cloture). The Senate may 
amend the bill or kill it. But if passed 
by the Senate in the same form as 
the House, it is sent to the President. 





“> The Committee considers the bill along with 

~ similar bills. It may call public hearings at 

) Clerk reads title of bill to House, which witnesses present their views. It may 
assigns it a number, sends it to amend the bill, or rewrite it completely. It may 
printer, then’ refers: it to proper “kill” it by “laying it on the table.” Or it may 
committee. report it to the House favorably or unfavorably. 


The Senate Committee, just as did 
the House Committee, may approve 
After passage by the House the or disapprove the bill, amend it, or substitute 


Speaker sends it to the Senate fin the Senate the bill is read by one of its own. An exception: a tax bill must 
for action. If the bill originated in ‘~~ the Senate Clerk and sent to the originate in the House. If the bill is reported 
the Senate, it goes to the House Vice-President, who refers it to the ap- favorably to the Senate, it is placed upon the 
after the Senate. propriate Senate Committee for study. Senate Calendar to wait its turn. 


if the Senate passes the bill in different form from the House 

version, it is returned to the House for approval. But if either 
house requests, the bill is referred to a Conference Committee of five 
members from each house to iron out the differences. They may elimi- sf Bills become law when signed by 
nate amendments, but they cannot add anything — to the bit. iV the President. If the President dis- 
When the Conference Committee agrees upon a final version, the : ; 
revised bill is sent back to both House and Senate for final ap- ee ee cae 
proval. Usually this is automatic. It is then carefully enrolled and to Congress without signing it). A vetoed 
reprinted, signed by the Speaker and Vice-President, and sent to bill may be repassed over his veto by a 2/3 
the White House for the President's approval. vote of both houses, and thus become law. 
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Committee investigations—such as this one by Rackets subcommittee of Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee—frequently make headlines. Photo, taken during last 
session of Congress, shows Chairman John McClellan (Dem., Ark.) center; Barry 
Goldwater (Rep., Ariz.) second from TV camera; committee counsel (now U. S. Attor- 
ney General) Robert Kennedy, and Sen. John F. Kennedy (now President) to right. 


Key to Congress: 
The Committee 


System 


Committees are the “little legislatures” 
which bring order out of chaos 


ISITORS to the nation’s Capitol are 

sometimes confused and disap- 
pointed watching the House of Repre- 
sentatives or Senate in session. 

Instead of viewing a dramatic pano- 
rama of eloquent debate and _ parlia- 
mentary razzle-dazzle, they more often 
gaze upon what seems to be routine, 
soft-spoken, and irrelevant activity. 

Legislators stroll in and out of the 
chamber, huddle in small groups, read 
newspapers at their desks, and appear 
to pay little attention to formal pro- 
ceedings. Many visitors begin to wonder 
how Congress gets anything done. 

The answer lies in the committee sys- 
tem. Nowadays, the main legislative 
work of Congress is done in committees. 
By carefully examining and screening 
all proposed legislation before sending 
it to the floor. of Congress, committees 
save Representatives and Senators a 
great deal of wear and tear. 

If every Congressman had to read, 
study, and debate the merits of every 
bill introduced each year, he would find 


it necessary to analyze and vote upon 
almost 15 different bills each and every 
day—with no time off for vacation! 
Because they are specialized units, 
Congressional committees are able to 


frame, sift, and polish the bulk of legis- 
lation considered by Congress each 
year. And they are powerful: A great 
majority of the many bills that are in- 
troduced in each session of Congress 
are killed by committees. 

Last year, for example, only 1,996 of 
the 5,193 bills introduced ever reached 
the floor of the House or Senate for de- 
bate. The other 3,197 were eliminated 
from consideration by House or Senate 
committees. (Of the 1,996 which did 
reach the floor, 417 were enacted into 
law.) Committees thus constitute the 
focal point of crucial legislative activity 
in our federal government. 

There are four main types of congres- 
sional committees: 


> Standing Committees 

Standing committees are permanent 
—that is, their work proceeds from one 
Congress to the next. The Senate has 
16 such committees with an average of 
15 Senators assigned to each. The House 
has 20 standing committees with an 
average of 30 Congressmen each. 

In each house, standing committees 
have been set up to deal with specific 
subjects of national concern. Thus both 
Senate and House have standing com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, 
Labor, Banking and Currency, the 
Armed Services, and so forth. 

A few standing committees are espe- 
cially powerful. The most powerful in 
the House is the Rules Committee. This 
year the House Rules Committee be- 
came the center of a controversy. 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
(Dem., Texas) sought to expand mem- 
bership on the Rules Committee from 
12 to 15 Representatives. He charged 
that a coalition of Southem Democrats 
with the Republican members of the 
committee was blocking legislation 
favored by other House members—in 
preventing it from even coming to a 
vote on the floor of the House. 








THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Names following are those of the chairmen (all Democrats) in 87th Congress 


SENATE 


I, Space Sei , R. Kerr (Okla.) 





il aa 
Agriculture and Forestry, Allen J. Ellender (La.) 
Appropriations, Carl Hayden (Ariz. 

Armed Services, Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 
Banking & Currency, A. Willis Robertson (Va.) 
District of Columbia, Alan Bible (Nev.) 
Finance, Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 

Foreign Relations, J. William Fulbright (Ark.) 
Government Operations, John L. McClellan (Ark.) 
Interior, Insular Affairs, Clinton Anderson (N.M.) 
Interstate, Foreign Comm., W. Magnuson (Wash.) 
Judiciary, James ©. Eastland (Miss.) 

Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill (Ala.) 

Post Office, Civil Service, Olin Johnsen (5.C.) 
Public Works, Dennis Chavez (N.M.) 

Rules and Administration, M. Mansfield (Mont.) 


HOUSE 
Agriculture, Harold D. Cooley (N.C.) 
Appropriations, Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 
Armed Services, Carl Vinson (Ga.) 
Banking and Currency, Brent Spence (Ky.) 
District of Columbia, John L. McMillan (5.C.) 
Education & Labor, Adam Clayton Powell (N.Y.) 
Foreign Affairs, Thomas E. Morgan (Pa.) 
Government Operations, William Dawson (lil.) 
House Administration, Omar Burleson (Tex.) 
Interior & Insular Affairs, W. Aspinall (Colo.) 
Interstate & Foreign Comm., Oren Harris (Ark.) 
Judiciary, Emanuel Celler (N.Y.) 
Merchant Marine, Fisheries, Herbert Bonner (N.C.) 
Post Office & Civil Service, Tom Murray (Tenn.) 
Public Works, Charles A. Buckley (N.Y.) 
Rules, Howard W. Smith (Va.) 
Science and Astronautics, Overton Brooks (La.) 
Un-American Activities, Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 
Veterans’ Affairs, Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 
Ways and Means, Wilbur D. Mills (Ark.) 
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As the “traffic cop” for all bills in the 
House, the Rules Committee can kill 
any bill which a majority of its mem- 
bers does not favor. Before any bill can 
go to the floor for debate, for example, 
it must be given a “rule” by the Rules 
Committee. By giving a bill a “wide- 
open” rule, the committee can expose 
it to crippling amendments from the 
floor of the House, On the other hand, 
giving it a “gag rule” prohibits any 
amendments. Or the Rules Committee 
can simply sit on the bill—refuse to give 
it any “rule” whatever, thereby prevent- 
ing it from coming to the floor for de- 
bate. 

Many House members had charged 
that two Southern Democrats teamed 
with four Republicans to control the 12- 
man Rules Committee. They demanded 
that three new members be appointed 
—two to be appointed by House Demo- 
cratic leaders—so that the balance of 
power would no longer rest with the 
conservative coalition. Last month the 
House voted 117 to 112 to enlarge the 
Rules Committee to 15 members. Its 
powerful chairman, Howard W. Smith 
(Dem., Va.) remains in his post. (For 
more on rules controversy, see p. 20.) 

Other important House standing com- 
mittees are the Committee on Ways and 
Means (which handles all tax meas- 
ures) and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee (which watchdogs federal spend- 
ing bills). 

In the Senate, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has great influence, espe- 
cially since the Constitution stipulates 
that treaties with foreign nations must 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. 

The newest standing committee in 
the Senate is the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. The House 
has established a corresponding com- 
mittee of its own, called the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 


> Special Committees 

Special (or select) committees are 
temporary bodies established by Con- 
gress to perform a specific task—to in- 
vestigate some problem of national im- 
portance, for example. They supplement 
the work of standing committees. As 
soon as a special committee has com- 
pleted its work (or at the end of that 
Congress), it ceases to exist. 

This year the 87th Congress is con- 
sidering the appointment of about 20 
new special committees to investigate 
such matters as foreign aid, inflation, 
unemployment, medical care for the 
aged, and consumer prices, 


> Joint Committees . 

These are committees made up of 
members from both the Senate and the 
House. They can be permanent (stand- 
ing) or temporary (special). The Joint 


Committee on Atomic Energy is an ex- 
ample of a permanent joint committee. 
Chairmanship of joint committees ro- 
tates between Senate and House. 
> Conference Committees 

These are joint, temporary com- 
mittees established for the special pur- 
pose of ironing out legislative differ- 
ences between the Senate and House. 


ae member of the House or Sen- 
ate receives at least one committee as- 
signment. Senators average two com- 
mittee posts each. Senate Republican 


ots sf 
' a 14 
Dr. Edward Kendall, a developer of 


cortisone, explains molecular structure 
at committee inquiry into drug prices. 


and Democratic leaders assign mem- 
bers of their respective parties to Sen- 
ate committee posts. In the House, each 
party sets up a Committee on Com- 
mittees to determine assignments. 

The chairman and a majority of the 
members of each standing committee 
are chosen by the majority party (pres- 
ently the Democrats). Republicans are 
represented on committees roughly in 
proportion to. their strength in the re- 
spective chamber. 

In making committee assignments, 
both parties take into consideration a 
Congressman’s own choice of com- 
mittees. Some Comgressmen are experts 
on specific subjects and prefer to serve 
on those committees. For example, a 
Congressman from a rural area in Kan- 
sas would much prefer serving on the 
Agriculture Committee than on one 
dealing with labor or banking. 

Almost always, the committee chair- 
manship goes to the majority party 
member who has served longest on that 
committee. Committee chairmen are 
powerful men who have been likened 
to “emperors” by some political analysts. 
They can block a bill from going to the 
floor for debate simply by refusing to 
bring the measure up for discussion in 
their committees. However, the Senate 
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and House can force a bill out of com- 
mittee and onto the floor through a 
petition signed by a majority of their 
members. This is seldom done. 

The seniority rule governing com- 
mittee chairmanships has attracted con- 
siderable criticism, Some people com- 
plain that the seniority system places 
old and generally conservative men in 
powerful positions of leadership. Mere 
age, they say, and not party loyalty or 
service, is the basis of reward. Others, 
however, claim the seniority system as- 
sures the appointment of men with the 
greatest experience to chairmanships. 
Thus far, no serious attempt has been 
made to change the way in which com- 
mittee chairmen are appointed. 

In addition to Congressmen, all com- 
mittees have a trained staff of experts— 
lawyers, economists, and other spe- 
cialists—who assist committee members 
with research and advice. 


V = a Congressman introduces a 
bill, it is referred to the standing com- 
mittee dealing with its subject. The 
committee holds hearings and listens to 
witnesses who testify for or against. 

Once it has heard all pertinent testi- 
mony, the committee goes into “execu- 
tive (secret) session.” Here committee 
members thrash out their differences 
over the bill in private, making what- 
ever compromises are necessary. Then 
by majority vote the committee ap- 
proves or disapproves the proposed 
measure. Most often, Congress goes 
along with the recommendations of its 
committees. 

Standing and special committees of 
Congress also have the power to hold 
Congressional investigations. Broadly 
speaking, there are three purposes for 
which an investigation may be carried 
out: (1) To advise Congress as to the 
need for legislation on certain subjects, 
such as crime, unfair business prac- 
tices, etc.; (2) To check on the execu- 
tive branch of government to make sure 
that all laws are being carried out prop- 
erly; (3) To inform the public concern- 
ing certain national problems (Com- 
munist activities, for example). 

All standing and special committees 
have the power to compel witnesses to 
appear or produce documents. They can 
also cite lying or uncooperative wit- 
nesses for contempt. The U. S. Supreme 
Court has upheld these “investigating” 
powers of Congress even though they 
are similar to powers exercised by the 
judicial branch of government. 

Like hearings on proposed bills, Con- 
gressional investigations are often vital 
to thorough and intelligent legislation 
by Congress. Nevertheless, some com- 
mittee investigations have been criti- 
cized in the past for being sensational, 
publicity hungry, run like “circuses.” 





10:30 a.m. Confers in committee chambers with Oli- 
ver Meadows, staff director of Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee on upcoming hearings on veterans’ aid bill. 


Mr. Ayres is committee’s ranking Republican member. 


10 a.m. Looks over Page Schoo! 
report card of office assistant 
Jimmy Johnson. As smiles indi- 
cate, Jimmy is near top of class 


8:00 a.m. On way to office, delivers blouse 
and umbrella to daughter Judy, who attends 
Holton Arms School for Girls in Washington. 


10:15 a.m. Outside Republican 
caucus room, discusses party stand 
on enlarging Rules Committee with 
House Minority Leader Halleck. 


8:45 a.m. In office oh Capitol Hill, goes 
ever morning mail with Administrative 
Assistant—Mrs. Rita Baker—one of few 
women in such a top Congress post. 


11:00 a.m. Attends party caucus on rules fight, con- 
fers with House GOP whip Leslie Arends. Mr. Ayres 
was one of 22 Republicans to vote for changing rules. 
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By ROY HEMMING and 


Like most class prophecies, the one 
written for class valedictorian William 
H. Ayres at Weller High School in 1932 
proved wrong. It predicted Mr. Ayres 
would be in Congress in June, 1950. 

The truth is that Bill Ayres did not get 
elected to the House of Representatives 
until November, 1950. And Congressman 
Ayres has represented Ohio's 14th dis- 
trict (Akron) ever since. 

Mr. Ayres’ good scholastic and ath- 

letic record at Weller High in north- 
ern Ohio won him a scholarship to 

Western Reserve University. There 

¢) he éxcelled in varsity basketball, 

2) baseball, and debate, winning nu- 

merous awards for his forensic 
abilities. 

After getting his degree, 

he served a hitch in 


d 


7:00 a.m. Breakfasts with wife Mary Helen. 
“Every Congressman needs an affable, under- 
standing wife,”’ he says, “and I’ve got one.” 





12:30 p.m. Lunches with fellow Republican Representa- 
tives serving in House from Ohio. Such luncheons are held 
twice a month, provide a chance to discuss state problems. 


I 1:30 p.m. On way to House floor, stops 
by of Senate Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen to confer briefly on minimum wage 


Walt & legislation. Then on to House session. 
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the army before settling down in 
Akron, Ohio, where he organized his 
own heating company. 

Representative Ayres is now in his 


sixth term in Congress. He is the ranking 
Republican member on the House Veter- 33 
ans’ Affairs Committee and also serves 

the Education and Labor Committee— 
“two of the a amen commit- 21S pm. Culted oe 

Nea r by a constituent from home district A 

tees in Congress,” as he described seeking aid for emergency problem. eet, 
~— 3:00 p.m. Back in office, confers 


Mr. Ayres’ wife, two daughters, and with Rep. Phil Landrum (Dem., Ga.) 
on minimum wage proposals. Ayres 


a son at Yale are enthusiastic about 

his political career. “It's always has introduced his own wage bill. 
gratifying to be placed im a posi- | 

tion where you can help people,” 

says Representative Ayres, 

“and being a member of 

Congress gives one that 


opportunity.” 


4:50 p.m. Caught by reporter 
in corridor of House Office 
Building, interviewed on pend- 
ing Veterans’ Affairs proposals. + oe 


3:30 p.m. Visited by lobbyist 

David Burpee, seeking Ayres’ 

mn oe support for bill cotqeaten 
ationa ower. 

7:00 p.m. Back home for dinner, reads marigold as N 

Washington and home town newspapers, 

works on speech he plans to deliver. 





Wide World 


House pages cheer end of session and beginning of vacation last July 


The Congressman’s 
“Extra Hands” 


Many aides and specialists work to keep 


the legislative process running smoothly 


NE of our nation’s most unusual 

high schools holds classes in the 
Library of Congress, and calls its 
“campus” the grassy mall that stretches 
below Capitol Hill in Washington. 

This is the Capitol Page School, 
whose students—80 of them—attend 
classes little more than three hours a 
day. But their extracurricular activities 
comprise a very active and practical 
firsthand study of government. Page 
boys serve as messengers—50 of them 
in the House of Representatives, 26 in 
the Senate, and four in the Supreme 
Court. 

Congressional pages run. errands and 
deliver messages between the Capitol, 
the Senate and House office buildings, 
and the Library of Congress. They save 
steps and time for busy Congressmen. 
They also keep Congressmen’s desks in 
order, fill inkwells, sharpen pencils, an- 
swer telephones, and notify Congress- 
men of the arrival of visiting con- 
stituents. 

And, of course, the pages go to 
school. From 6:30 a.m. to 9:45 they 
are in class—studying history, science, 
mathematics, English, and other high 
school subjects. Their school day may 
seem short, but they must learn as 
much as others do in twice the time! 


When classes adjourn, the boys have 
a 15-minute recess before reporting for 
work at 10:00 a.m. They work until 
their particular section of Congress ad- 
journs for the day. Some days this may 
mean working only an hour or two. 
Other days they may have to remain 
on duty until very late in the evening. 

To become a Capitol page, a boy 
must be appointed by a Congressman. 
To qualify for this appointment, he 
must be between 14 and 18 years old 
~and have a good scholastic record. A 
page works only while Congress is in 
session, earning about $305 a month. 
Schooling is free, but he must pay for 
his room and board and his clothing. 

In the Senate, pages sit on the steps 
of the rostrum, facing the Senators, 
They are summoned by the snap of a 
Senator’s fingers or the motion of his 
hand. In the House, the boys sit on 
benches at the rear of the chambers and 
are notified by a lighted switchboard 
when a Representative wants one of 
them. So that Congressmen can identify 
them readily, all pages wear dark blue 
suits, white shirts, black ties, and black 
shoes and socks. 

To keep his job, a page boy must 
maintain good grades in school. This 
means that, even if Congress has a late 


session, he must do his homework be- 
fore crawling into bed, His day may be 
long, and it is often tiring. But how 
many other high school students have 
diplomas signed by the President of the 
United States? 


die pages represent only a handful 
of the thousands of persons who work 
for Congress—often behind the scenes— 
to keep things running smoothly. They 
include clerks, assistants, and reporters 
—and also special postmasters to handle 
the great volume of Congressional mail. 


“General Managers” 


The “general managers” of Congress 
direct staffs of clerks who keep track 
of all bills and resolutions that go 
through each house. They also issue 
paychecks to Congressmen, Each “gen- 
eral manager” keeps the official seal in 
the house he works for. The “general 
manager” in the Senate is known as the 
Senate Secretary; in the House he is 
the Clerk of the House. 


Doorkeeper 

The official Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives keeps unauthorized 
persons off the floor of the House cham- 
bers. He also supervises House pages, 
file clerks, elevator and telephone oper- 


ators. 
+ 


Sergeants-at-Arms 

One Sergeant-at-Arms is on duty in 
each house during every session of Cen- 
gress. If a debate between Congressmen 
should become heated and. get out of 
control, the presiding official of the 
house can call on the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to restore order, 

The Sergeants-at-Arms share in man- 


Wide World 
Congressional post office handles tons 
of mail to and from Congressmen. 
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aging the Capitol police force, which 
keeps order around Congressional build- 
ings. 


Parliamentarians 


The parliamentarians are experts who 
know well the complex rules and me- 
chanics of the legislative process—and 
advise the Vice-President (President of 
the Senate) and the Speaker of the 
House on rules to follow in any par- 
liamentary situation. There is one par- 
liamentarian in each house. Each house 
also has a Legislative Counsel, who 
advises Congressmen’ on drafting bills. 


Chaplains 


There is a chaplain on hand in each 
house to offer the opening prayers at 
the start of each day’s session. 
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One of a page boy’s duties is to 
leave a copy of the Congressional Rec- 
ord on the chair of every Senator and 
Representative every morning. 

The Congressional Record prints 
every word spoken during regular de- 
bate in the previous day’s proceedings. 

The present Record began in 1873, 
and is a descendent of three previous 
Congressional Journals—the Annals of 
Congress, the Register of Debates in 
Congress, and the Congressional Globe. 
Whether or not Congressional oratory 
has become “windier” since the days of 
the Annals, it’s a fact that the Record 
has grown thicker with each passing 
year. One reason: the ever-mushrooming 
—and much criticized—Appendix. 

The Appendix is filled with words not 
spoken in Congress—such as long, im- 
portant statistical tables related to pro- 
posed legislation—but which would take 
too long to read before the Senate or 
House. In other instances, Congressmen 
insert anything and everything they 
want into the Record. This fact, com- 
bined with the high costs of publish- 
ing, has triggered much criticism of our 
lawmakers’ use of the Record’s Appen- 
dix for long reprints of material not 
directly relate? to Congressional work. 

Every Senator and Representative is 
allotted a quota of 68 free copies of 
the daily Record. Most are sent to 
libraries and educational institutions. 
However, anyone can subscribe to the 
Record for $1.50 a month. (Write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 
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Lobbies at Work 


> 
~s 


‘Causes and interests of every type 


seek support in Congress 


N the early days of our Republic, 

men seeking special favors from Con- 
gress would lurk in the lobby of the 
House or Senate. Whenever a legisla- 
tor entered the lobby, the waiting men 
would spring forward to preach the 
virtues of his cause or interest. They 
became known aé lobbyists. 

Sometimes a lobbyist used question- 
able tactics. Back in 1795, for example, 
the entire Georgia legislature was 
bribed into participating in a gigantic 
land swindle. By 1877, Georgians had 
become so hostile to lobby activities 
that they wrote this simple provision 
into their Constitution: “Lobbying is a 
crime.” 

Today, lobbyists function legitimately 
and within the law—and actually serve 
a useful purpose in Congress. More than 
250 lobbyists are now registered to do 
business in the House or Senate. Under 
the Regulation of Lobbying Act of 
1946, all groups seeking to influence 
Congress must register and file a report 
four times a year on their activities and 

tures. 

In 1959, lobbies reported spending a 
total of $4,100,000 in their efforts to 
win favorable legislative consideration. 
In the first half of 1960, lobbyists for 
business groups spent $671,599, for la- 
bor groups $489,341, and for farmers 
$169,914 (see chart), 


The job of a lobbyist (most of whom 
are lawyers) is to protect the interests 
of the group he represents, promote its 
welfare among Congressmen, and give 
technical advice to Congress in drawing 
up bills. 

In return, Congressmen value the ad- 
vice of the lobbyist. Legislators are kept 
informed about issues of importance to 
particular groups and can draw upon 
the detailed knowledge the lobbyist has 
in his special field. 

“Many a lobbyist,” writes one au- 
thority, “because of his special know]- 
edge, has saved a legislator from 
looking foolish.” 


Snore the First Amendent te the 
Constitution guarantees the right “to 
petition the government for a redress 
of grievances,” the activities of lobby- 
ists have Constitutional protection. 

This year one registered lobbyist is 
busy scurrying about the Capitol in an 
attempt to get the American marigold 
named the national flower of the U. S. 
He has already succeeded in getting a 
resolution toward this end introduced 
in the Senate by the Minority Leader, 
Everett M. Dirksen (Rep., Ill.). But 
groups favoring other flowers are organ- 
izing a counter-offensive. Not a “typical” 
lobby perhaps—but it is at work. 
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National Education Association 





THE BIG SPENDERS 
Eight top lobby spenders of Jan.-July, 1960 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
American Farm Bureau Fedefation 


$77,913 
55,810 
50,338 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


or Be Dropped. 


Ready to Drop... 


Congress: 
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Yardley in The Baltimore Sun 


Clearing the Way 


No. L The Senate Filibuster 


S the 87th Congress convened at noon on January 3, 
1961, Senators armed for their annual battle over one 
of the Senate’s most controversial rules: Rule XXII. 

This rule originally gave Senators the right of unlimited 
debate on any bill. On occasion, some Senators have used 
this right to try to filibuster (or talk) a bill to death by pre- 
venting it from coming to a vote. Even the threat of a fili- 
buster can be enough to kill a bill or force the majority to 
alter the proposed measure to the liking of the minority. 

Attacks on Rule XXII have been made in many Senate 
sessions during the past 50 years. In 1917, adoption of a 
cloture (closure) rule provided for limitation of debate on 
a bill by the affirmative vote of two thirds of the Senators 
voting. In 1949 the rule was changed to require a two-thirds 
vote of al] Senators. In 1959 another change provided that 
dehate could be limited to one hour per Senator by a 
two-thirds vote of all Senators present and voting. 

Last month Rule XXII was again under attack. Senate 
liberals proposed to reduce the vote required to shut off de- 
bate from two thirds (66 2/3 per cent) to three fifths (60 
per cent) of all Senators. But a 50 to 46 vote to send the 
proposal to committee for discussion shelved the matter—at 
least for the time being. 


@ Changes 


No. 2. House Rules Committee 


HE powerful Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives also came in for heavy attack last month. 

Until 1910 the Rules Committee was dominated by the 
Speaker of the House. In that year House liberals revolted 
against the Speaker’s control. They stripped him of his mem- 
bership in and his right to appoint the members of the 
committee. Instead, appointments were made by a group of 
party leaders. 

This year, another House “revolt” arose concerning the 
Rules Committee. As a result, a slim majority of House 
members voted to strip the Rules Committee of some of 
its “roadblocking” powers. 

Their reason: in recent years the 12 members of the com- 
mittee—eight from the majority party and four from the 
minority party—had often been split six-to-six on important 
matters. Six “liberal” Democrats usually lined up against 
four “conservative” Republicans and two “conservative” 
Southern Democrats on the committee. This deadlock meant 
that bills favored by a majority of all House members could 
sometimes not get to the House floor for debate (see p, 14 
for further explanation of Rules procedure). 

To break this alleged roadblock, House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (Dem., Texas) pushed through a plan to enlarge 
the Rules Committee by the addition of two Democrats and 
one Republican. Presumably the three new appointees are 
“moderates” or “liberals”—so that the “conservatives” are 
now in a minority in the new 15-man committee, 

Why did some Congressmen insist the Rules Committee be 
enlarged? 

The Rules Committee chairmanship is held by Repre- 
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Why do some Senators want to reduce the percentage of 
votes necessary to cut off debate? 

A reduction in this percentage would cut, slightly, the 
chance for a determined minority to filibuster. A minority 
say proponents of the change, should not have the power 
to prevent action by a majority. Nor should it have the right 
to force a majority to compromise the original proposal by 
threatening to filibuster. 

Filibusters have usually been associated with efforts by 
some Southern Senators to block proposed civil rights legis- 
lation. The way it works is that a group of Senators agree to 
take turns talking to prevent the bill they oppose from com- 
ing to a vote. 

In 1957 Senator Strom Thurmond (Dem., S.C.) set a 
Senate record for solo filibustering when he held the Senate 
floor for 24 hours during debate on a civil rights bill. 


But aren‘t there advantages to unlimited debate? 


Very definitely, say many. For instance, Rule XXII pre- 
vents the minority from being “steamrollered” by the major- 
ity. Senators from various points on the political spectrum 
have used the filibuster—not just Southerners. 

As the old-time movie Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
dramatized, the right of unlimited debate can give an in- 
dividual Senator a chance to delay a proposed bill and 
perhaps give others time to whip up popular support against 


Needed ? 


sentative Howard Smith (Dem., Virginia). Mr. Smith is on 
record as opposing many of the measures favored by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. He and five other representatives with 
similar views»were thus in a position to block action on some 
of the measures for which the President campaigned. 

“I believe,” said President Kennedy, “that the members 
of the House should have an opportunity to vote themselves 
on the programs which we will present . . . and (I hope) 
that a small group of men will not attempt to prevent the 
members from finally letting their judgments be known.” 


But don’t some claim the change was not really necessary? 


In any large legislature there must be a sort of traffic 
policeman. In the House of Representatives, the Rules Com- 
mittee performs this function by regulating the flow of bills 
to the floor of the House. Naturally, not everyone in the 
House will always agree with the way in which the Rules 
Committee regulates the traffic. . 

Furthermore there are weapons available to House mem- 
bers when a majority of them want to force a bill out of the 
Rules Committee. One is the discharge petition—in wich 
a majority of the House members may petition to force a 
bill out of the Rules Committee directly to the House floor. 
Another is the rule concerning Calendar Wednesday—dur- 
ing which a Committee may bring up for floor battle any 
bill with which it has previously dealt and which the Rules 
Committee has blocked. But debate is limited to two hours. 

In other words, the Rules Committee does not necessarily 
have the last word. 

“When the House is of a mind to do something,” said the 
Wall Street Journal editorially recently, “it will do it, Rules 
Committee or no. But such power as does exist in the Rules 
Committee, exists because the House wants it that way.” 
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it. Take another example. In 1953 a group of liberal Sena- 
tors were accused of filibustering to prevent passage of a 
bill granting states title to oil-rich off-shore lands. 

Surely, say those who regard the filibuster as a weapon 
safeguarding minority rights, it is one of the fundamental 
principles of our democracy that free speech be allowed to 
run its course, 


What's in store for Rule XXII? 


The latest attack on Rule XXII was meant to curb South- 
ern chances to filibuster this year against civil rights legis- 
lation. The shelving of the proposal, in the words of Sena- 
tor Jacob K. Javits (Rep., New York), means giving up 
“the power to pass . . . meaningful civil rights legislation.” 
Others disagree. 

Senate leaders have promised to take up the issue later 
this year, but most analysts believe the likelihood of a 
change in Rule XXII in the present session is dim. 

The basic issue, according to those who would like to 
see the elimination of the chances to filibuster, is this: Shall 
the majority rule? If so, they say, then the blockading tactics 
of filibustering groups have no place in a democracy. 

But this would mean, retort others, that the minority 
would be helpless before the will of the majority. Don’t 
forget, they warn, that there is such a thing as possible 
“tyranny” from majority rule. 


A forum discussion on two aspects 
of Congressional procedure—(1) the Senate 
filibuster, (2) the House Rulés Committee 


But aren't such weapons often difficult to apply? 


Since it takes a majority of House members to discharge a 
bill from a committee, many say it is an unwieldly weapon. 

Furthermore, they add, the Rules Committee can set up 
other readblocks in the legislative process. For instance, on 
some occasions it has refused to send a bill to a conference 
committee of the Senate and House to iron out differences 
in the different versions of the same bill each had passed. 

On still other occasions, according to Rules Committee 
member Richard Bolling (Dem., Missouri), the chairman 
of the committee has even refused to call a meeting. This, 
too, has blocked legislative action. 

Most of those who voted for enlarging the Rules Commit- 
tee believe the committee abused its rightful privileges. It 
had assumed, said some, the function of controlling not the 
number but the kind of bills that reached the House floor. 


Will the bills favored by the President now have ‘smooth 
sledding in the House? 


Many of those who opposed enlarging the Rules Commit- 
tee may also be expected to fight some of the measures 
favored by President Kennedy. And since the vote on the 
rules changes was so close (217-212), this means the Presi- 
dent’s program may face tough opposition—depending on 
who is actually present and voting as measures come up. 


HESE controversies over Senate Rule XXII and the 

House Rules Committee show that the organization of 
our Congress, as indeed our entire federal government, is in 
a state of constant flux. For our Constitution, the supreme 
law of the land, outlines only the broad framework of gov- 
ernment. Within that framework, our institutions and laws 
can be adjusted to fit the needs of the time and the people. 





Members of the 87th Congress 


House of Representatives 
(Numbers indicate districts; “indicates served in 86th Congress.) 


Members of U.S. Senate 


(*indicates served in 86th Congress. Dates refer to expiration of terms.) 


Alab Lister Hill (D)* 1963; John J. Sparkman (D)* 1967 





Alaska______E. L. (Bob) Bartlett (B)* 1967; Ernest Gruening (D)* 1963 
Arizona. Carl Hayden (D)* 1963; Barry M. Goldwater (R)* 1965 


Ark John L. McClellan (D)* 1967; J. Wm. Fulbright (D)* 1963 





California Thomas H. Kuchel (R)* 1963; Clair Engle (D)* 1965 


Colorado_____-_. Gordon Allott (R)* 1967; John A. Carroll (D)* 1963 


Connecticut Prescott S. Bush (R)* 1963; Thomas J. Dodd (D)* 1965 


Delaware John J. Williams (R)* 1965; J. Caleb Boggs (R) 1967 


Florid: Sp 
Richard Russell (D)* 1967; Herman Talmadge (D)* 1963 


d L. Holland (D)* 1965; G. A. Smathers (D)* 1963 





Georgia 
Hoawaii_____Hiram L. Fong (R)* 1965; Oren E. Long (D)* 1963 

Idoho_______Henry C. Dworshak (R)* 1967; Frank Church (D)* 1963 
iMlinois______ Paul H. Douglas (D)* 1967; Everett M. Dirksen (R*) 1963 
Indiana Homer E. Capehart (R)* 1963; Vance Hartke (D)* 1965 
lowa_______ Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R)* 1963; J. R. Miller (R) 1967 
Kansas. Andrew Schoeppe! (R)* 1967; Frank Carlson (R)* 1963 
John $. Cooper (R)* 1967; Thruston Morton (R)* 1963 
Lovisiana Allen J. Ellender (D)* 1967; Russell B. Long (D)* 1963 
Maine Margaret C. Smith (R)* 1967; Edw. S. Muskie (D)* 1965 
John Marshall Butler (R)* 1963; J. Glenn Beall (R)* 1965 


Kentucky 





Maryland. 


Massachusetts__ Leverett Saltonstall (R)* 1967; Benjamin Smith (D) 1963 


Michigan____ Patrick McNamara (D)* 1967; Philip A. Hart (D)* 1965 
Minnesota Hubert Humphrey (D)* 1967; Eugene McCarthy (D)* 1965 
James O. Eastland (D)* 1967; John Stennis (D)* 1965 
Stuart Symington (D)* 1965; Edward V. Long (D) 1963 
Montana Mike Mansfield (D)* 1965; Lee Metcalf (D) 1967 
Nebrask R L. Hruska (R)* 1965; Carl T. Curtis (R)* 1967 
Nevada Alan Bible (D)* 1963; Howard W. Cannon (D)* 1965 
New Hampshire_ Styles Bridges (R)* 1967; Norris Cotton (R)* 1963 
Clifford P. Case (R)* 1967; H. A. Williams, Jr. (D)* 1965 
Dennis Chavez (D)* 1965; Clinton P. Anderson (D)* 1967 
Jacob K. Javits (R)* 1963; Kenneth B. Keating (R)* 1965 


Mississippi 
Missouri 





New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina__Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D)* 1963; B. Everett Jordan (D)* 1967 
North Dakota____Milton Young (R)* 1963; Quentin Burdick (D)* 1965 
Ohio______Frank J. Lausche (D)* 1963; Stephen M. Young (D)* 1965 
Oklahoma Robert S. Kerr (D)* 1967; Mike Monroney (D)* 1963 
Oregon Wayne Morse (D)* 1963; Maurine B. Neuberger (D) 1967 
Pennsylvania__Joseph S$. Clark (D)* 1963; Hugh Scott (R)* 1965 
Rhode Island John O. Pastore (D)* 1965; Claiborne Pell (D) 1967 
South Carolina__Olin Johnston (D)*, 1963; J. Strom Thurmond (D)* 1967 
South Dakota Karl E. Mundt (R)* 1967; Francis Case (R)* 1963 

T Estes Kefauver (D)* 1967; Albert Gore (D)* 1965 
Texas____._—™_ Ralph Yarborough (D)* 1965; Wm. Blakley (D) 1961** 
Uteh_______ Wallace F. Bennett (R)* 1963; Frank E. Moss (D)* 1965 
Vermont. George D. Aiken (R)* 1963; Winston L. Prouty (R)* 1965 
Virginia_______Harry F. Byrd (D)* 1965; A. Willis Robertson (D)* 1967 
Washington W. G. Magnuson (D)* 1963; H. M. Jackson (D)* 1965 
West Virginia__Jennings Randolph (D)* 1967; Robert C. Byrd (D)* 1965 
Alexander Wiley (R)* 1963; William Proxmire (D)* 1965 
Gale W. McGee (D)* 1965; Joseph J. Hickey (D) 1963 
**Blakley was appointed by Texas Gov. Price Daniel to fill Vice-President 


Johnson's Senate seat. Under Texas law, « special election must be held 
(probably in April), which Blakley must win in order to remain in the Senate. 








Wisconsin 
Wyoming___ 





ALABAMA 

(Democrats, 9) 
Frank W. Boykin (D)* 
George Grant (D)* 
George Andrews (D)* 
Kenneth A. Roberts (D)* 
Albert Rains (D)* 
Armistead |. Selden, Jr. (D)* 
Carl Elliott (D)* 
Robert E. (Bob) Jones, Jr. (D)* 
George Huddleston, Jr. (D)* 


PENODALK— 


ALASKA 
(Democrat, 1) 
large—Raiph J. Rivers (D)* 


ARIZONA 
(Republican, 1) 
. John J. Rhodes (R)* 
. Vacancy 


ARKANSAS 
(Democrats, 6) 
. E. C. Gathings (D)* 
. Wilbur D. Mills (D)* 
. J. W. Trimble (D)* 
. Oren Harris (D)* 
. Dale Alford (D)* 
. W. F. Norrell (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 

(Democrats, 16; Republicans, 14) 
1. Clement W. Miller (D)* 
2. Harold T. Bizz Johnson (D)* 
3. John E. Moss, Jr. (D)* 
4. William S$. Mailliard (R)* 
5. John F. Shelley (D)* 
6. John F. Baldwin, Jr. (R)* 
7. Jeffrey Cohelan (D)* 
8. George P. Miller (D)* 
9. J. Arthur Younger (R)* 
- Charles S. Gubser (R)* 

. John J. McFall (D)* 
2. B. F. Sisk (D)* 
13. Charles M. Teague (R)* 
14. Harlan Hagen (D)* 
15. Gordon L. McDonough (R)* 
16. Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr. (R) 
17. Cecil R. King (D)* 
18. Craig Hosmer (R)* 
19. Chet Holifield (D)* 
20. H. Allen Smith (R)* 
21. Edgar W. Hiestand (R)* 
22. James C. Corman (D) 
23. Clyde Doyle (D)* 
24. Glenard P. Lipscomb (R)* 
25. John H. Rousselot (R) 
26. James Roosevelt (D)* 
27. Harry R. Sheppard (D)* 
28. James B. Utt (R)* 
29. D. S$. (Judge) Saund (D)* 
30. Bob Wilson (R)* 


COLORADO 
(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 
1. Byron G. Rogers (D)* 

2. Peter H. Dominick (R) 
3. J. Edgar Chenoweth (R)* 
4. Wayne N. Aspinall (D)* 


CONNECTICUT 
(Democrats, 4; Republicans, 2) 
1. Emilio Q. Daddario (D)* 

2. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr, (R) 
3. Rebert N. Gieimo (D)* 

4. Abner W. Sibal (R) 

5. John S$. Monagan (D 

At large—Frank - lh (D)* 


DELAWARE 
(Democrat, 1) 
At large—Harris B. McDowell, Jr 
(D)* 


FLORIDA 
(Democrats, 7; Republican, 1) 
. William C. (Bill) Cramer (R)* 
Charles E. Bennett (D)* 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D)* 
Dante 8B. Fascell (D)* 
A. Sydney Herlon Pi Jr. (D)* 
Paul G. Rogers (D)* 
James A. Haley (D) 
. D. R. (Billy) ee (D)* 


@PNOMALK— 


GEORGIA 

(Democrats, 10) 
G. Elliott Hagen (D) 
J. L. Pilcher (D)* 
E. L. (Tic) Forrester (D)* 
John J. Flynt, Jr. (D)* 
James C. Davis (D)* 
Carl Vinson. (D)* 
John W. Davis (D) 
iris Faircloth Blitch (D)* 
Phil M. Landrum (D)* 
Robert G. Stephens, Jr. (D) 


SeeENnouaen— 


_ 


HAWAII 
(Democrat, 1) 
large—Daniel K. Inovye (D)* 


IDAHO” 
(Democrats, 2) 


1. Gracie Pfost (D)* 
2. Ralph R. Harding (D) 


ILLINOIS 
(Democrats, 14; Republicans, 11) 
1. William L. Dawson (D)* 

2. Barratt O'Hara (D)* 
3. William T. Murphy (D)* 
Edward J. Derwinski (R)* 
John C. Kluczynski (0)* 
Thomas J. O’Brien (D)* 
Roland Victor Libonati (D)* 
Daniel D. Rostenkowski (D)* 
Sidney R. Yates (D)* 
Harold R. Collier (R)* 
Roman C. Pucinski rook y 

. Edward R. Finn (D) 

. Marguerite Stitt Church (R)* 

. Elmer J. Hoffman (R)* 

. Nooh M. Mason (R)* 

. John B. Anderson (R) 

. Leslie C. Arends (R)* 

. Robert H. Michel (R)* 

. Robert B. Chiperfield (R)* 
20. Paul Findley (R) 

. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D)* 

. William L. Springer (R)* 

. George E. Shipley (D)* 

. Melvin Price (D)* 

. Kenneth J. Gray (D)* 


PEM ENoOVaA 


INDIANA 
(Democrats, 3; Republicans, 7) 
. Ray J. Madden (D)* 

. Charles A. Halleck (R)* 

. John Brademas (D)* 

. E. Ross Adair (R)* ~ 

. George O. Chambers (R) 

J. Edward Roush (D)* 

(undecided; seat vacant) 

. Richard L. Roudebush (R) 

. William G. Bray (R)* 

. Winfield K. Denton (D)* 

. Earl Wilson (R) 

. Ralph Harvey (R) 

. Donald C. Bruce (R) 


1OWA 
(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 6) 


. Fred Schwengel (R)* 
. James E. Bromwell (R) 


Neal Smith (D)* 
Merwin Coad (D)* 

Ben F. Jensen (R)* 
Charles 8. Hoeven (R)* 


KANSAS 
(Democrat, 1; Republicans, 5) 
. William H- Avery (R)* 

. Robert F. cilsworth (R) 
. Walter L. McVey 
. Garner E. 


. Robert (Bob) Dole (R) 


KENTUCKY 
(Democrats, 7; Republican, 1) 
Frank A. Stubblefield (D)* 
William H. Natcher (D)* 
Frank W. Burke (D)* 

. Frank Chelf (D)* 
Brent Spence ( 

John C. Watts (D)* 
Carl D. Perkins (D)* 
. Gene Siler (R)* 


PNOBAeN— 


PN BALR— 
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LOUISIANA 
(Democrats, 8) 


Boggs 
Edwin E. Willis (D)* 
Overton Brooks (D)* 
Otto E. Passman (D)* 
James H. Morrison (D)* 
T. A. Thompson (D)* 
Harold B. McSween (D)* 


PNSMWAYN: 


MAINE 
(Republicans, 3) 
. Peter A. Garland (R) 


. Stanley R. Tupper (R) 
. Clifford G. Mcintire (R)* 


MARYLAND 
(Democrats, 6; Republican, 1) 
1. Thomas F. Johnson (D)* 

2. Daniel B. Brewster (D)* 

3. Edward A. Garmotz (D)* 

4, George H. Fallon (D)* 

5. Richard E. Lankford (D)* 

6. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R) 
7. Samuel N. Friedel (D)* 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Democrats, 8; Republictins, 6) 
1. Silvio O. Conte (R)* 
2. Edward P. Boland (D)* 
3. Philip J. Philbin (D)* 
4. Harold D. Donohue (D)* 
5. F. Bradford Morse (R) 
6. William H. Botes (R)* 
7. Thomas J. Lane (D)* 
8. Torbert H. Macdonald (D)* 
9. Hastings Keith (R)* 
10. Laurence Curtis (R)* 
11. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. (D)* 
12. John W. McCormack (D)* 
13. James A. Burke (D)* 
14. Joseph William Martin, Jr. (R)* 


MICHIGAN 
(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 11) 
1. Thadd M. Mach icz (D)* 
. George Meader (R)* 

. August E. Johansen (R)* 

. Clare E. Hoffmon (R)* 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R)* 

. Charles E. Chamberlain (R)* 
. James G. O'Hare (D)* 





. Elford A. Cederberg (R)* 

. Victor A. Knox (R) 

. John 8B. Bennett (R)* 

. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D)* 

. Levis C. Rabaut (D)* 

. John D. Di 

. John Lesinsk 

. Martha W. Griffiths (D)* 

. William $. Broomfield (R)* 


2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8. 
9. 
10 
1 
12 
13 
14 
15 
% 
7 
18 


MINNESOTA 
(Democrats, 3; Republicans, 6) 
1. Albert H. Quie (R)* 
2. Ancher Nelsen (R)* 
3. Clark MacGregor (R) 
4. Joseph E. Kerth (D)* 
5. Walter H. Judd (R)* 
6. Fred Marshall (D)* 
7. H. Carl Andersen ( R)* 
+ John A. Biatnik (D) 

. Odin Langen (R)* 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Democrats, 6) 
1. Thomas G. Abernethy (D)* 
2. Jamie L. Whitten (D)* 
3. Frank E. Smith (D)* 
4. John Bell Williams (D)* 
5. Arthur Winstead (D)* 
6. William M. Colmer (D)* 


MISSOURI 
(Democrats, 9; Republicans, 2) 
. Frank M. Karsten (D)* 
. Thomas B. Curtis (R)* 
. Leonor K. (Mrs. John B.) 
Sullivan (D)* 
. William J. (Bill) } (D)* 
§ aree Bolling 
. W. Hull, “4 Dy 
‘ ead G. Hall (R) 
. Richard (Dick) Ichord (D) 
. Clarence Cannon (D)* 
10. Paul C. Jones (D)* 
11. Morgan M. Moulder (D)* 


MONTANA 
(Democrat, 1; Republican, 1) 


1, Arnold Olsen (D) 
2. James F. Battin (R) 


At large—Walter S. Baring (D)* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


2. Perkins Bass (R)* 


NEW JERSEY 
(Democrats, 6; Republicans, 8) 
R)* 


NEW MEXICO 
(Democrats, 2) 
At M. Montoya (D)* 
At a G. Morris (0)* 


NEW YORK 
Democrats, 22; Republicans, 21) 


Otis G. i* (D) 
teven B. Derounian (R)* 


— 


. Harold C. Ostertag (R) 
. William E. Miller AY 
J. Dulski (D)* 
John R. Pillion (R)* 
Charles E. Goodell (R)* 


oRredTsEvseye¥ ESTSETESTOETINETTRSAVEVETTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Democrats, 11; Republican, 1) 





) 
we 
* Raper ono Oe 
om A. Taylor (D)* 


NORTH DAKOTA 
(Republicans, 2 


B=S°eNouaven— 


——-— 


At | L. Short (R)* 
At ae taelinne Nygaard (R) 


OHIO 
peer py net ng pli 


1. Gordon H. Scherer (R)* 
2. Donald D D: Clancy (R) 


23 





PARTY LINE-UPS as of FEBRUARY 15, 1961 
SENATE: Democrats 65, Republicans 35. Total 100. 


HOUSE: Democrats 261, Republicans 174, 
Vacancies 2. Total 437. 





Pau! F. Schenck (R)* 
| Wihen M, Raetioe @° 


N=Seenouawe 


OKLAHOMA 
(Democrats, 5; Republican, 1) 
. Page Belcher (R)* 

Ed Edmondson (D)* 


hn rman (D) 


OREGON 
(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 2) 
1. Walter Norblad (R)* 
2. Al Uilman (D)* 
3. Edith Green (D)* 
4. Edwin R. Durno (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Democrats, 14; Republicans, 16) 


William A. Barrett (D)* 
E. (mrs. Wiliam T.) 


) 
Sr. (D)* 
Jr. (0)* 


PSS~enowaew wo 


w. 
. John L. McMillan (D)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Republicans, 2) 

. Ben Reifel (R) 
. E. Y. Berry (R)* 


TENNESSEE 
——— 7; Republicans, 2) 
_ Comoe y~ = (R)* 
ward H. er (R)* 

: James B. hn ag Jr. (D)* 

joe L. Evins (D)* 


TEXAS 
(Democrats, 21; Republican, 1) 


Wright Patman (D)* 
s (D)* 


Albert Thomas (D)* 
Clark W. Thompson (D)* 
. Homer my (D)* 

. W. RB. Poage (D) 

. Jim Wright (b* 

. Frank Ikard (D)* 


detieaatnthinchiiehna 
SBNSAPSH=SeeNouavp= 


20. Paul J. Kilday (D)* 
O. C. Fisher (D)* 
. Bob Casey (D)* 


B= 


UTAH 
(Democrats, 2) 
. M. Blain Peterson (D) 
. David S. King (D)* 


VERMONT 
(Republican, 1) 
At large—Robert T. Stafford (R) 


VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 8; Republicans, 2) 


Thomas N. Downing (D)* 
goed Hardy, > (D)* 
Jj 


D 

Watkins M. Abbitt (D)* 
William M. Tuck (D)* 
Richard H. Poff (R)* 
Burr P. Harrison (D)* 

Lay W. Smith (D)* 
Pat fennings (D)* 
Yool T. Broyhill (R)* 


WASHINGTON 
(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 5) 
. Thomas M. Pelly (R)* 

. Jack Westland tr) 

. Julia Butler —— (D) 
. Catherine Ma 

. Walt Horan mS 

. Thor C. Tollefson (R)* 

. Don Magnuson (D)* 


ow Des a 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 5; Republican, 1) 
. Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R)* 

. Harley O. Staggers (D)* 
. Cleveland M. Bailey (D)* 
. Ken Hechler (D)* 

. Elizabeth Kee (D)* 

. John M. Slack, Jr. (D)* 


WISCONSIN 
(Democrats, 4; Republicans, 6) 
Henry C. Schadeberg (R) 
Robert W. Kastenmeier (D)* 
Vernon W. Thomson (R) 
Clement J. Zablocki (D)* 
Henry S. Reuss (D)* 
William K. Van Pelt (R)* 
Melvin R. Laird (R)* 

John W. Byrnes (R)* 
Lester R. Johnson (D)* 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R)* 


PY ONSRsAYLYN~ 


WYOMING 
(Republican, 1) 
elec Henry Harrison 


PUERTO RICO 


Recidernt © 


Antonio Fernos-isern (D)* 
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(..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . . 


Lumumba Murdered in Congo 


Patrice Lumumba, former pre- 
mier of the Congo, was reported 
murdered by tribesmen in the Con- 
go’s Katanga Province. 

Lumumba’s whereabouts had been 
wrapped in mystery after the Katanga 
government first announced that the 
former Congolese premier had es- 
caped from a prison in Katanga. 

At our press time, however, Katanga 
authorities issued a new announce- 
ment: Lumumba and two of his aides 
had been killed and their bodies buried 
in a secret grave. The Katanga gov- 
ernment refused to identify the tribe 
which committed the murders, claim- 
ing that secrecy was necessary to pro- 
tect the tribe from “eventual reprisal 
on the part of Lumumbists.” 

Some observers, including the Soviet 
government, speculated that the orig- 
inal “escape announcement” had been 
a cover-up story. They theorized that 
Lumumba might have been dead be- 
fore the “escape” announcement was 
made. There were some who believed 


Pa 


CONGO PULLOUT: Guinean troops board U.S. transport for homeward journey 


that the leaders of the Katanga regime, 
arch-foes of Lumumba, may even have 
engineered the murder. 

Others say that all this, at present, 
can only be speculation. Lumumba, 
they pointed out, had attempted es- 
cape twice before—succeeding once. 

As the startling news of Lumumba’s 
murder spread, U.N. Secretary Ger- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold called for a 
full investigation. 

»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Lumumba 
was deposed as the Congolese premier 
in September and jailed in December 
by the Congo’s President, Jos¢ph Kasa- 
vubu. Kasavubu accused Lumumba of 
pro-Communist leanings and of creat- 
ing chaos in the Congo. 

A few weeks ago Lumumba was 
shifted from a jail in Elisabethville 
Province to a “safer” jail in Katanga, a 
region where he presumably had little 
popular support. 

Despite Lumumba’s imprisonment, his 
followers remained strong in many 
areas in the Congo. Kasavubu de- 


UPI 


after Guinea’s government withdrew its contingent from the Congo in dispute over 
U.N. policies. Three other nations are also recalling their troops, leaving a re- 
duced U.N. Congo force to cope with new crisis brought on by the Lumumba murder. 


manded that the United Nations forces 
stationed in the Congo curb the spread- 
ing influence of Lumumba’s followers. 
The U.N., however, answered that its 
mission was to keep order in the Congo 
without interfering in its internal po- 
litical problems. 

However, some nations, including the 
Soviet Union, charged the U.N. force 
had been pro-Kasavubu—and hence 
pro-Western. They claimed Lumumba 
was illegally deposed from office and 
should be reinstated by the U.N. Many 
other nations, including the USS., 
argued that Kasavubu, as president, 
had the legal power to dismiss Lu- 
mumba. Kasavubu has been recognized 
by the U.N. as the Congo’s legal head- 
of-state. 

As the political stalemate ran on, 
the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, 
Morocco, and Guinea, all considered 
“pro-Lumumba nations,” have with- 
drawn or will soon pull out their men, 
numbering some 4,000, from the U.N. 
force. This has undermined the U.N. 
position in the Congo and made its job 
of preserving order more difficult. 

With Lumumba murdered, the crisis 
in the Congo has reached a startling 
new climax. As we ‘went to press, re- 
ports spread that opposing Congolese 
armies, some supporting the Kasavubu 
government and some led by backers 
of the murdered Lumumba, are march- 
ing toward a bloody showdown. Most 
observers believe the U.N. mist now 
act quickly to avert what promises to 
be a full-scale civil war in the Congo. 
(See Unit on the Republic of the Congo 
coming in the March 15 issue.) 


Illegal Short Circuit 


Seven executives of major U.S. 
electrical manufacturing firms were 
sentenced to 30-day. prison terms 
for “rigging the prices’ of heavy 
electrical equipment. 

The jail sentences were handed 
down by Judge J. Cullen Ganey of the 
Federal District Court in Philadelphia. 
In addition Judge Ganey levied fines 
totalling $1,924,500 against 29 electri- 
cal firms in one of the biggest anti- 
trust cases in recent years. Government 
prosecutors said that the case involved 
almost 6,000,000,000 dollars in sales 
of electrical equipment over the past 
three years. 

Two of the seven electrical com- 
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pany officials sentenced to jail terms 
are vice-presidents of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and one is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Corporation. 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
are the two biggest firms in the 
U.S. electrical manufacturing industry. 

Both companies contended the offi- 
cials had acted in violation of estab- 
lished company policies. 

Suspended prison sentences were 
handed down against 25 other officials 
of various firms involved, and 12 of 
the officials were fined. All the de- 
fendants had pleaded guilty or “no 
contest” (that is, did not admit guilt 
but chose not to “contest” the charges). 

The 29 firms involved now may face 
damage suits from local, state, and fed- 
eral governments, and from private 
firms which bought electrical equip- 
meat from them. These damage claims 
may total millions of dollars. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: In 1890, 
Congress passed the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act which bans “conspiracies” in re- 
straint of trade. At that time, large 
companies doing nation-wide business 
were springing up. Some gréw so big 
that they controlled the supply of cer- 
tain kinds of goods and could sell them 
at any price they wished. 

The Sherman Act forbids “every con- 
tract, combination . . . or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade” in interstate com- 
merce. Later laws forbid other acts 
tending to “lessen competition.” 

In the recent Philadelphia case, the 
U.S. government accused the 29 elec- 
trical firms of illegal trade practice by 
agreeing beforehand to divide the busi- 
ness in sales of large items of electri- 
cal equipment. These sales were made 
on bids. Here’s how the bidding sys- 


tem works: 


“BIDDING” SYSTEM 


Suppose a government agency or a 
company wanted to buy a big trans- 
former. The buyer would ask several 
companies making transformers to send 
in their prices. On a certain day these 
“bids” would be examined. The trans- 
formers offered at the lowest price 
would be purchased. 

According to the charges, the com- 
panies had agreed in advance which 
one would make the lowest~ bid and 
get the business. The buyers did not 
know this. 

Said Judge Ganey: “This is a shock- 


ing indictment of a vast section of our 
economy, for what is really at stake 
here is the survival of the kind of econ- 
omy under which America has grown 
to greatness—the free enterprise system. 

“The conduct of the corporate and 
individual defendants alike . . . have 
flagrantly mocked the image of that 
economic system of free enterprise 
which we profess to the country, and 
destroyed the model which we offer 
today as a free-world alternative to 
state control and eventual dictatorship.” 


COMPANY STATEMENTS 


In its statement, the General Elec- 
tric Company said the price-fixing acts 
committed by its officials “were not au- 
thorized and, in fact, were positively 
forbidden by written company direc- 
tive policy. General Electric believes 
that the anti-trust laws should be ag- 
gressively enforced. It has been, and 
will continue to be, the policy of the 
company to comply strictly with these 
laws, with no exception, compromise, 
or qualification.” 

The Westinghouse Corporation said it 
is setting up a new anti-trust section 
in its law department to “assist em- 
ployees in the strict observance of 
the anti-trust laws.” The company also 
added a paragraph to its company rules 
calling for immediate dismissal of any 
empl found guilty “of clear-cut 
price-fixing or bid-rigging acts.” 


Any Overdue Books? 


Users of the public library in 
East Orange, New Jersey, found their 
librarian meant business when he 
sent notices that overdue -books 
were te be returned. Some of them, 
in fact, found out in jail. 


A knock on the door late at night, 
uniformed police, a warrant for arrest— 
and 16 e found their names 








Sputnik Spectacular 


The Soviets have launched a giant “mother satellite” into space, 
which, in turn, fired a rocket toward the planet Venus. The rocket was 
timed to reach the vicinity of Venus in the second half of May. At 
press time, the 1400-pound rocket was more than 80,000 miles from earth. 

(Watch for a fuller report on the new space shot in our next issue.) - 








Wide World 
Librarian Harold Roth 


about when Library Director Harold L. 
Roth signed formal complaints against 
89 persons who had kept books far 
beyond their due dates—anywhere 
from four months to a year beyond. A 
New Jersey law passed last September 
states that a person is in violation if he 
fails to return public library property 
within 30 days of receiving final notice. 
Mr. Roth sent the delinquents the 
usual overdue notices, and then fol- 
lowed these up with certified letters 
explaining the law. Finally, plagued 
with 2,000 overdue books which other 
would-be readers kept asking for, Mr. 
Roth signed the formal complaints. 
That’s when the police went to work. 
Some indignant citizens charged that 
the arrest tactics smacked of the Ges- 
tapo acts of Hitler's Nazis. As protests 
mounted, the mayor ordered a halt to 
the nighttime raids. But he agreed that 
the ordinance against book delinquents 
should remain in strict enforcement. 
However, the police must now phone 
accused residents and give them two 
days to appear in court. If a violator 
ignores the call or cannot be reached 
by telephone, arrests can be made only 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Mr. Roth said he was “surprised at 
the fuss” that had been stirred by na- 
tionwide TV and press coverage of 
the arrests. After all, he declared, he 
had sent out notices first. He stressed 
that borrowers of free public library 
books have a responsibility to both the 
library and to fellow library users who 
may be waiting for the books. “I just 
want the books returned,” he said. 
(P.S. As we went to press, an avalanche 
of overdue books was descending upon 
the East Orange library—including 
some belonging to other libraries! ) 








A Message to Young People about... 


YOUR 
NEXT FEW 
YEARS 


In your next few years people will expect you to indicate your 
potential as a responsible adult. The training and experience 
you acquire during these years will actually determine your 
future. So, you—the soon-to-be high school graduate—must 
carefully decide how best to invest your next few years. 


If you do not agree, what follows is not for you. 


THE AEROSPACE TEAM...THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


You are graduating at a momentous time...the dawn of.the 
Aerospace Age. Now as never before the U.S. Air Force plays 
a key role in this age of supersonic air travel and space probes. 
The years ahead offer much for the skilled man or woman. 
Air Force training and experience provide opportunities, as 
diverse as the Air Force itself. In technical fields such as elec- 
tronics, aviation and missile maintenance, communications, 
and in support fields such as police work, administration, 
utilities...the Air Force offers you a solid career of steady 
advancement. 


YOU...AS AN AIR FORCE SPECIALIST 


Once accepted by the Air Force for enlistment, you may 
spend as much as ten months training for your specialty at a 
topnotch Air Force school. This valuable training costs the 
government thousands of dollars. After completion of your 
training, you will promptly begin to acquire experience in the 
employment of the very latest types of equipment and tech- 
niques connected with your new job. And, in fewer years than 
you might think, you may advance to the supervisory level. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ASSIGNMENT 


Before a young man is accepted for enlistment as an Airman, 
or a young woman as a WAF, he or she must pass a series of 
effective aptitude tests. It makes good sense from the point 
of view of both the recruit and the Air Force to provide train- 
ing in a specialty in which the recruit’s aptitude to do well has 
already been indicated. Naturally, a person’s own preference 
for a particular job is a strong consideration im classification. 


Again this makes good sense...to train a person in a skill he 
or she wants to possess. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force offers an ideal climate for those in its ranks 
who wish to earn college credits. During off-duty time many 
take courses at a nearby college or a branch right on the base. 
The Air Force contributes a substantial part of tuition costs 
and sends some qualified Airmen to colleges of their choice 
for final semesters leading to a degree. The U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI) offers college credits by mail and is free 
except for a small registration fee. In addition, Airmen are 
eligible to compete for appointment to the Air Force Academy. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES TO AN AIR FORCE CAREER 

Free médical and dental care, 30-day paid vacation each 
year, travel and liberal retirement provisions are some of the 
standard benefits that accrue to you...as a member of the U.S. 
Air Force. And there are widespread recreation and athletic 
activities...baseball, football, basketball, golf, bowling, serv- 
ice clubs and hobby shops. 


Your worth as an adult will be determined largely by how 
you invest your next few years. Spending them in learning, 
and gaining experience as a member of the Aerospace Team, 
may be one wdy for you to invest these years wisely. Stop in 
and talk it over with your local Air Force Recruiter. Or clip 
and mail this coupon. There’s no obligation. 


THERE'S A PLACE FOR TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ON THE AEROSPACE TEAM—U. S. AIR FORCE 


ee ee ee eee eee eee onl 


CAREER INFORMATION 
Dept. $12A, Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


I am a U.S. citizen (or resident). 
Please send me information about: 


() Airman career opportunities 

() Air Force ROTC for entering college student 

(0 WAF program for young women high school graduates (over 18) 
NAME. AGE 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
COUNTY. 
































Aik Gay, Head. 


Gay Head 


Q. Just because I'm friendly and 
popular with the boys, all the girls 
label me a flirt. Isn’t this a little unfair? 


A. All those disapprovingly raised 
eyebrows frame some very green eyes. 
Naturally, the less sought-after girls 
are going to resent your success. 

However, you can make friends with 
those girls, if you really want to 
And the kind of popularity that really 
counts is the kind that comes from 
genuinely liking and being liked by 
members of both sexes. 

Try to understand the girls’ point of 
view. Think how you would react if 
another girl always seemed to attract 
a circle of boys, leaving you and your 
friends helpless and harrassed. 

Make some friendly overtures to the 
girls. Save a portion of your social life 
for doing things with them. Don't be 
so busy chatting with Don and Phil 
that you snub Kathy, your next-door 
neighbor. And never brag to the girls 
about your popularity. This goes over 
like the proverbial “lead balloon.” 

If you can arrange it, giving a mixed 
party or “fixing up” a dateless girl- 
friend can help to prove your good 


intentions. Your natural friendliness and 
sincerity should convince the girls that 
you're not conceited about your success. 

As for the few girls who continue 
to resent you, forget about them. You 
can’t expect to win everyone over, 
and their “flirt” accusations won't hurt 
you 


Q. I have a bad complexion but 
can't seem to stop eating the things that 
irritate it. Is there any way I can de- 
velop some will power? 


A. Life takes off a gray hue when 
your complexion is troublesome. Then 
with a tinge of pleasure, you suddenly 
remember that extra piece of cherry pie 
in the refrigerator. For a few sweet mo- 
ments, you can forget that spotty com- 
plexion as you satisfy your craving. 

It’s rough fighting complexion trou- 
bles all by yourself, especially if your 
main weapon is to forgo a favorite 
kind of food. You may “torture” your- 
self for a week, and the skin is as bad 
as ever. Discouraging! 

What you need is a positive cam- 
paign. Find a good dermatologist and 
follow his treatment. Everyone’s skin 
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is different,-and what cleared up your 
girl friend’s complexion won't neces- 
sarily help yours. Whatever your doc- 
tor prescribes, stick to it. Sometimes 
you need to have lots of patience with 
these things. 

In all probability, your doctor will 
tell you what foods you should avoid. 
He'll expect you to help him help you; 
so youll be on your honor to eat 
wisely: 

Problem: What to do when the gang 
decides to go out for. pizza, and 
you know pizza is out. It’s hard, but 
just order a sandwich and try not to 
feel too sorry for yourself. And the best 
cure for that solitary snacking around 
the house is get busy! Go out and 
exercise. Play the piano. Write a short 
story or poem. When you do get hungry, 
eat fresh fruit or vegetables, such as 
raw carrots or celery. The good thing 
about will power is that the longer you 
practice it, the easier it becomes! 

While your complexion is still in the 
stubborn stage, do the best you can 
with it. Find the most becoming shade 
of lipstick for you. Have your hair at- 
tractively styled and gleaming at all 
times. And you may find that a sun 
lamp, in addition to giving you a dis- 
guising and healthy glow, will actually 
improve your complexion. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve ft’? 


Bargaining Point 


“OH, TED?” 

Ted turned and saw Sid 
waving cordially from across the 
Ted felt a tinge of excitement. Was Sid 
about to—finally—invite him to join the 
Vagabonds? 

“Hello, Sid!” he called back 
waited for the other boy to catch up. 
Sid motioned to the drugstore 

“Let’s go in for a Coke,” he 
gested. “I’m thirsty.” 

Soon they were conversing almost 
like old friends. Suddenly Sid changed 
the subject. 


M itthew Ss 


street 


and 


sug- 


“Hear you get A’s in English,” he 
remarked casually. 

“Most of the time,” Ted said. 

Sid looked satisfied. “As you may 
know,” he continued, now pointedly, 
‘we Vagabonds are a very loyal bunch. 
We always like to help each other out. 
And—uh—before a guy becomes a Vag- 
abond, he has to sort of prove himself. 
Know what I mean?” 

Ted nodded. “I guess so,” he an- 
swered, 

“Fine. Now as a future Vagabond, 
you might be interested to know that 
one of our members, Joe Blake, is really 
having a rough time in English. He has 
a theme due Friday. Now I think this 
is a good chance for you to help two 
people. By writing a theme for Joe, 
you keep him from flunking English, 
and you get yourself into the Vaga- 
bonds. How about it?” 

“I—I'll have to think it over,” mum- 
bled Ted, getting up from the table. 
“TIl let you know tomorrow. 


1. Would Ted really “help” himself 
by accepting Sid’s offer? Would he be 
helping Joe? Explain your answers. 
Why is cheating considered wrong? If 
“everybody does it,” does this make 
cheating a necessary policy for you? 
Does cheating ever help in the long 
run? Why or why not? 


2. Do you think Sid really values 
Ted’s friendship? Or is he just inter- 
ested in what Ted can do to assist one 
of the gang? Would you call Sid a 
“bully”? Is he the sort of person you 
would elect to public office? 

3. When Sid says the Vagabonds are 
“loyal,” is he distorting the meaning 
of loyalty? In what way? In order to 
prove yourself loyal, do you have to 
do everything your group does, regard- 
less of whether you approve of it or 
not? What does the word “integrity” 
mean? Is it as important a trait as 
loyalty? Would associating with the 
Vagabonds benefit Ted? 
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The Pick of the Latest LPs 


> Jerry Murad’s Fabulous Harmonicats 
[Columbia CS8356]—If you like this 
harmonica trio’s current hit version of 
Cherry Pink, you'll find some fine va- 
rieties of color and rhythm in the other 
11 songs on this LP—from the sprightli- 
ness of Mack the Knife to the dreamy 
moods of Lonely Love (a new tune by 
Ebbtide’s composer). ? 


> Sunshine Guitar—Guy Mitchell [Co- 
lumbia CS8352]--Bright and breezy 
sums up Mitchell’s fine new collection. 
The 12 songs, old and new, feature a 
guitar choir with Monty Kelly’s orches- 
tra, and from time to time a vocal 
group too. 


> Don Shirley Trio [Cadence CLP- 
3046 J—It’s not pop style, not jazz style, 
and not classical style! Yet Don’s latest 
LP has elements of all three—intriguing- 
ly fused. It sounds best, too, when the 
lights are low. Highlight: the fusing of 
show-tune By Myself with folk song 
I Know Where I'm Going. 


> Bombastica /Jazzland JLP26]—Won- 
der what young jazz musicians in Swed- 
en sound like? This will give you an 
answer. It features the lively Werner- 
Rosengren Quartet (all in their early 
20s) playing original Swedish jazz com- 
positions. They may not always seem 
as imaginative as some of our groups, 
but these Swedes are listenable. 


> The Fantasticks [MGM E38720C]— 
This is the engaging score of the most 
successful musical yet produced by 
New York’s “Off-Broadway” off-beats— 
an imaginative up-dating of Rostand’s 
classic Les Romantiques. Among the 
young cast, Jerry Orbach and Kenneth 
Nelson stand out. 


> International Chopin Competition 
1960 [DGG 19218]—86 young pianists 
(ages 16 to 30) from 31 countries com- 
peted in Warsaw for last year’s Chopin 
Prize. The two top awards went to 
Maurizio Pollini, 18, of Italy, and 
Michel Block, 23, of Belgium. Sharing 
this LP of Chopin music, both prove 
their considerable talents. 


> Highlights from Gounod’s Faust 
[Capitol SG7235]—The complete rec- 
ording of this popular opera made in 
France in 1955 by Gedda, Christoff, 
and De los Angeles, remains unchal- 
lenged—and this newly released “cap- 
sule edition” of it is outstanding if you 
just want the highlights. 

—Roy HEMMING 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret ‘til it’s gone! 


Keep acne your secret—yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 

imples while it helps heal them, 
Sletite it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish... clears clogged pores 
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Handy purse-size | 
medicated acne- 
stick $1 or tube 
89c.. .at all drug 
Counters. 


SS 


endac 


of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly ... 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 
with Endac today. 


Before bed, use new Endac Anti- 
septic Skin Cleanser to supplement 
the healing medications that Endac 
otters during the day. it penetrates 
into pores, cleans deep, deep down, 


Only $1. 
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A Workbook Page for the Special Issue on Congress at Work 


Kuekes in The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Say “Cheese!” 

I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 

Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Special Issue: 

1. The donkey is the traditional cartoon symbol of the 
party. 

2. What two branches of government, under the 
American system of separation of powers, are suggested 


by the cartoon? and 
8. To which branch of government does President 


Kennedy belong? 
4, Why is the House Rules Committee so powerful? 























5. Why is the enlargement of the House Rules Com- 


mittee a prize for the Kennedy Administration? 








ll. KNOW YOUR GOVERNMENT 
Fill in the information: 
1. The present Congress is the 


87th). 


2. How many Senators are there in the U, S. Senate? 


(84th—85th—86th— 








8. According to the Constitution, each state shall have 
at least how many seats in the House of Representatives? 





4. A nationwide census is taken every ______ years. 
5. True or false? Women may be elected to either the 


Senate or the House of Representatives. —.-_ 
6. True or false? The salaries of Congressmen are ex- 


empt from income taxes. . 
-~ 


7. A Congressman cannot be prosecuted for anything 
he says on the floor of Congress. This privilege is called 





8. The Vice-President is automatically the 
of the Senate. 


9. The new Senate Majority Leader is 
10. Congressional committee chairmen are chosen ac- 
cording to the length of time they have served on the 


committee. This is called 
11. Which political party has a majority in y in both houses 


of Congress today? 
12. Does the Resident Commissioner who represents 
Puerto Rico in the House have the right to vote on leg- 





islation? 
13. All treaties negotiated by the President must be 








ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
14. Which House of Congress initiates all revenue 





(tax) bills? 
15. Presidential rejection of a bill passed by Congress 


is called a - 
16. Which amendment to the Constitution limits a 





President to two terms in office? - 
17. True or false? Most bills proposed in Congress fail 





to reach the floor of Congress for a vote. 





18. The present Speaker of the House is ee 
19. True or false? The lobbyist can exert good as well 


as bad influence on the lawmaking process. 
20. The tax-financed official newspaper of Congress 





is the __ 


lil, PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. The article on “Congress and the President” states 
that the President “must win the approval, not force the 
consent, of Congress.” What restraints on the President 


does Congress possess? 











2. Discuss the arguments for and against a change in 
Senate Rule XXII to limit further the use of “filibusters.” 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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George Washington 


By Dennis Bernhardt, Scotia Glenville H.S., Scotia, N. Y. 
*Starred words refer to our first President, his life and times 


Students are invited te 
submit original crossword 
azles for i 























ebout 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, —_—- on 


separate oe 
with Em gy filled 


and statement by student 
that the puzzle is 

inal and his own 

Keep @ copy as puzties 
cannot be returned. 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Ad dress Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic 

zines, 33 West 4 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 






























































. Our first President. 

. A former time. Al 

. Seaport in N. W. Algeria, 

. Fall behind, 

. This state was Washington’s birth- 
place (abbr.). 

8. Negative prefix. 

. Washington was born in 
Fi oe mp 

. Fish e 

. Sevent 7" of musical scale. 

. Place to keep pigs. 

2. World’s oldest city. 

. Communists are often called 

“Three little maids from school are 
_____.” (song from The Mikado). 

. Plant seed. 

9. First tone cf musical scale. 

. Each one has sixty minutes (abbr.). 

82. A lawyer is a member of 
83. To make lace. 
The “Nutmeg State” (abbr.). 

5. One way of saying yes. 

3. Vase with pedestal. 

. Contraction for I would. 

:. Moved smoothly along a surface, 
“As I was going — St. Ives” 
( nursery irene k. 

__... Juana, town on U, S.-Mexican 
border, 

. Indefinite article. 

3. Pixie. 

9. Washington was chairman of the Con- 
vention which drew up this important 
document. 

. During Washington’s Administration. 
John was named first Chief 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

52. Certainly not! 

. Uncooked, 

, 3. We, Fee Lee 

3. Imre premier of Hungary 
(1958-55). 

. To destroy composure. 


. Mount 


. A bet. 
. In this manner. 
. Washington appointed ages ow 


ferson Secretary of 


. Work implements. 
. Coordinating particle indicating a 


choice. 


. Female goat. 

. A bear has four, 

. Move head up and down, 
. Cast a ballot. 

. Very dry. 

. Southern (abbr.). 

. Shows where or when. 


. Washington married Martha Dand- 


ridge 
was Washington’s 
home. 


. Highway. 


. Decays. 

. Herringlike fish. 

. Small, hard skin tumor. 
28. Weight (abbr.). 

. Washington, 


, is named after 
our first ne (abbr.). 


. Railway (abbr 

. Bushel (abbr.). 

. Reclin 

. Within. 

. Played or dallied with. 


. Inside. 
. What's left after burning. 
. Combining form meaning race or 


a ied (oboe. ¥: 


. Washington spent a bitter winter 


with.his troops at Valley 


. Sound crows make. 
. It means no. 
. This state — “Little 


Rhody” (ab 
'—_——. Maine goes, so goes the 


nation. 





What's, the world’s most beautiful 
stamp? According to the International 
Philatelic Art Society, it’s this 21 Brit- 
ish postage stamp depicting Windsor 
Castle and Queen Elizabeth. The So- 
ciety awarded a gold medal to the 
British Post Office for this stamp, after 
selecting it from among 5900 other 
stamps in use throughout the world. 

The International Philatelic Art So- 
ciety is made up of fifteen people who 
occupy important positions in art and 
stamp-collecting. The Society will hold 
stamp “beauty contests” every two 
years. 

The new Postmaster General of the 
Kennedy administration has not yet an- 
nounced definite plans for any new 
stamp issues, but here are some possi- 
ble U. S. commemorative stamps for 


1961: 


Kansas Statehood Centennial. A com- 
memorative stamp, marking 100 years 
of Kansas statehood, will probably be 
issued in May at Council Grove, Kansas. 


Civil War Centennial. A Civil War 
series of ten stamps may be issued over 
the next five years, beginning in 1961. 
It is likely that five of these stamps will 
picture Civil War campaigns and mili- 
tary heroes, and five will deal with non- 
military subjects. 


ANZUS Conference. Look for a new 
stamp to be issued for the tenth anni- 
versary meeting of the Pacific Defense 
Treaty nations—Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States. —M. Ronan 








TERRIFIC Yi yr 
BARGAIN! 
Israel —Iceiand— Vatican Assortment—plus exvtic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book— Al! — offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


ruvals include 
EwPine STAMP core. Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 
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ITH everyone stuffing the baskets 

these days, defense is becoming 
something of a lost art. “So what if our 
opponents score 80 points?” most 
coaches say. “We'll score 85.” 

Deep in the heart of Texas, though, 
there’s at least one fellow who thinks 
defense is a sacred thing. He’s made a 
career out of bottling up opposing hot- 


Gary the Ghost 


shots. His name is Gary Phillips, star 
guard of the University of Houston. 

A trimly built 6-foot-3-inch speed 
merchant, with quick hands and snake- 
fast reactions, he’s tougher to get around 
than a guard at Fort Knox. Ask Oscar 
Robertson. The first time Gary took 
him, “The Wonderful O” could score 
only 13 points—the lowest in his career, 
Then, to show it wasn’t a freak, -Gary 
held him to 14 the next time they met. 
That’s how Gary got his nickname, 
“The Ghost.” 

Gary, however, is far more than a 
haunting defensive hound. He also 
knows what to do when he gets the 
ball. With his great speed and jump 
shot, he averaged 16.8 points a game 
as a soph and 20.5 as a junior. 

He led his team in scoring, assists, 
field goals, free throws, and despite his 
size (the Cougars had six men taller 
than Gary, including a trio that stood 
6-11, 6-10, and 6-6) Gary finished sec- 
ond in rebounds, only nine behind the 
leader! 

A real pressure “cookie,” Gary has 


that wonderful knack of coming through 
when it counts most. I’ve already told 
you about the job he did on Oscar 
Robertson. Against Bradley last year, 
“The Ghost” scored 30 points in lead- 
ing Houston to a 63-58 victory, one 
of the two Bradley losses for the en- 
tire season. Against nationally ranked 
Miami, Gary dropped in 38 points to 
lead the Cougars to an 88-79 win. 

At the end of the year, Gary and 
Oscar Robertson were the only two 
unanimous picks for the Missouri Valley 
Conference all-star team. Gary also 
made several All-American second 
teams and was picked to play in the 
U.S, Olympic Trials. 

Gary, who hails from Quincy (TIIl.) 
High School, lists his “favorites” as 
follows: movie stars, Tony Curtis and 
Elizabeth Taylor; singer, Frank Sinatra; 
band, Les Elgart; school subject, math; 
and hobby, water skiing. 

His ambition is to play pro ball, then 
go into the sporting goods business. 
His greatest thrill was scoring 30 points 
against Bradley. 





Jumping Jeff 


OMEONE once said, “Many a rose 
is born to blush unseen.” That's the 

story of Jeff Cohen, the 6-7, 225-pound 
muscleman of the College of William 
and Mary (Virginia). 

For three years he’s been one of the 
greatest centers in the land, but how 
many of you have ever heard of him? 
Very few, I betr Since his school has 
never been a national power, big Jeff 
doesn’t get the headlines. 

But to people who know their hook 
shots best—the experts and coaches—Jeff 
is rated Grade A. In fact, he was picked 
on the Helms Foundation All-American 
team last year. He also was named the 
most valuable player in the Virginia 
Big Five and made the Southern Con- 
ference all-star team. 

Why not? Jeff finished 15th in na- 
tional scoring with a 24.2 average, and 
fourth in rebounding with an 18.1 aver- 
age! Quite a year, eh? 

Being a big, powerful guy, Jeff does 
all his damage from in close. He owns 
a beautiful sweeping right-handed hook, 
a nice short jumper, and one of those 


George Mikan specials—a simple turn 
and “bull in” pivot shot. 

As you can guess by his statistics, 
he’s also murderous on rebounds. He 
often picks the ball off the board, whips 
it out to a guard, then gets down the 
court fast enough to score the:basket. 

Jeff's story reads like a travel folder. 
He was born in Davenport, Iowa, and 
has at one time or another lived in 
Moline, Rockford, and Chicago (all in 
Illinois), before moving to Kenosha, 
Wis. He lived in Kenosha long enough 
to attend Mary D. Bradford High 
School, where he starred in football, 
basketball, and track. 

Some of the biggest colleges in the 
land wanted him to play football for 
them; he was a great tackle. But Jeff 
picked William and Mary because “it 
is a good school and has a good coach,” 
Oh, yes, his latest home address is Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

An honor student at William and 
Mary, Jeff lists his “favorites” as fol- 
lows: movie stars, Paul Newman and 
Elizabeth Taylor; singer, June Christy; 


band, Stan Kenton; school subjects, 
anatomy and physiology; and hobby, 
golf. His ambition is to play pro ball or 
coach. 

His biggest thrill was scoring 34 
points and capturing 21 rebounds in 
William and Mary’s stunning upset of 
West Virginia last year—a yictory that 
broke the Mountaineers’ six-year grip 
on the Southern Conference crown and 
snapped their 56-game Conference win- 
ning streak. 

—Henman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Two-of-a-Kind 


An efficiency expert walked into an 
office and asked the first clerk he hap- 
pened to meet, “What do you do around 
here?” 

“Nothing,” answered the clerk. 

The efficiency expert nodded, made 
a note, then asked another clerk, “And 
you, what is your job here?” 

“I don’t do anything either.” 

“Hum-m-,” said the efficiency expert 


thoughtfully, “duplication.” 
Obio Sundial 


What's for Desert? 


Cannibal Prince (rushing in): “Am I 
too late for dinner?” 
Cannibal King: “Yes, everybody's 


eaten.” 
Northwestern Profile 


Racing Tale 
Susie: “Jack makes me tired.” 
Mother: “It's your own fault, dear. 


You should stop running after him. 
Purdue Rivet 


This Is Progress? 


A regiment of soldiers was making a 
long, dusty march across the rolling 
prairie. It was a hot, blistering day and 
the men, longing for water and rest, 
were impatient to reach the next town. 

A rancher rode past. 

“Say, friend,” called out one of the 
men, “how far is it to the next town?” 

“Oh, a matter of two miles or so, I 
reckon,” called the rancher. 

Another long hour dragged by, and 
another rancher was encountered. 

“How far to the next town?” the men 
asked him eagerly. 

“Oh, a good two miles.” 

A weary half-hour longer of march- 
ing, and then a third rancher came 
along. 

“Hey, how far’s the next town?” 

“Not far,” was the encouraging an- 
swer. “Only about two miles.” 

“Well,” sighed an optimistic sergeant, 
“that’s not so bad, We're holding our 


Own, an how! 
? 
Exchange 


In the Good Old Days... 


The cows were grazing alongside a 
highway when a milk tank truck went 
by. On the side of the truck were the 
words: “Pasteurized, Homogenized, 
Standardized, Vitamin D added.” One 
cow turned to the other and said, 
“Makes you feel sort of inadequate, 


doesn’t it?” 
Teen Digest 


Animal Cruelty 
“Hello,” came a feminine voice over 


the phone, “is this the Humane Society? . 


Well, I want you to send an officer to 
my home at once. There’s a brush sales- 
man Sitting in a tree in my yard, teasing 
my bulldog with a long stick.” 

Nuggets 


Occupational Hazard 


The middle-aged man was shuffling 
along, bent over at the waist, as his wife 
helped him into the doctor's waiting 
room. A woman in the office viewed the 
scene in sympathy. “Arthritis with com- 
plications?” she asked. 

The wife shook her head. “Do-it- 
yourself,” she explained, “with concrete 


blocks.” 
Family Weekly 


Battle of the Bulge 


Then there was the tearful matron 
who phoned the reducing salon to wail 
that her husband had just given her a 
lovely present and she couldn't get into 
it. 

The operator gave her an appoint- 
ment, and then added soothingly:.“Don’t 
worry, Madam, we'll have you wearing 
that dress is no time.” 


“Who said anything about a dress?” 


she sobbed. “It’s a Volkswagen!” 


Wall Street Journal 


33 


A Slight Hitch 


The clergyman decided to offer the 
parents a little homily before he bap- 
tized their infant. 

“Think of the future that may lie be- 
fore this dear child,” he said. “One day 
he may become a pastor like myself or 
perhaps a gallant airman or sea captain. 
Who knows, he may even become Prime 
Minister. Think of the joy that will be 
yours in guarding and watching his ca- 
reer,” he concluded. “Now what name 
did you say?” 


Said the mother timidly, “Mary Jane.” 
Tit-Bits, London 
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SHAMPOO 





DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


dandruff, grime; gummy old hair tonic goes 

Fl down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 

IC healthier, Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
Remover SHAMPOO 


se FITCH Dandruff 
LEADING MAN'S ated ~nenapprmd 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


by hoge 


every 











COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, ‘New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I would like to become a lawyer. 
What high school course should I take? 
Where can I get more information on 
this career?—S. H., Prescott, Ariz. 


A. You should complete the academic 
course, with particular emphasis on 
English, social studies, and speech. For 


lists of law schools, write to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Q. I plan to become a professional 
photographer. What opportunities are 
there?—K. F., Skokie, Ill. Can one study 
photography in collegePp—M. W., Or- 
lando, Fla. Where can I obtain infor- 
mation?—L. M., Grand Marais, Mich. 


A. The professional photography field 
includes portraiture, commercial! and in- 
dustrial photography, advertising, illus- 
trative, press and motion picture pho- 
tography, photo finishing, sales, and 
manufacturing. Some jobs require crea- 
tive abilities; others require mechanical 
aptitudes. But remember, there’s a dif- 
ference between a hobby and a career. 
Colleges offering courses include the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chica- 
go, and Rochester (N. Y.) Institute of 
Technology. Write to the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., for the 
leaflet, “Photography as a Profession.” 











ENGINEERING 








Write for your copy! 


pictorial booklet gives you 

facts about r career and describes 
MSOE’s Applied ence and Engineering 
programs. It tells you about degrees you can 
earn, the School's facilities, scholarships, 
financial aids, and Pre-technology Program. 
Write toda 
_< obli 


giving our course interest and 
t. SS-28, 1025 North 
—y "Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mows 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions warting for Franklin Graduates — one 
of the nation’s leading Schools of its hind. Free Placement 
reputation for thor training. Exte Equi 
ped. Beautiful, spacious School Coed 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Wr 


FRANKLIN SCHOOE OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
| PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


He a medical technician. Courses to | 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray | 


and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
on Big demand, good pay. Free 
ent. Coed classes start Jan., 
4 dor. July, Oct. Request Free Cata- 
log indicating school grade 
: NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6. Minn 


MEDICAL TECHNICIAN TRAINING 


ALSO X-RAY... 
at excellent pay. Free nation wide 
A nationally approved school. One of t 
best equipped colleges of its kind College 
owned dormi prion. Coeducationa! Athletics. 
15 months. Write for catalog 
. giving oon of High School Graduation. 
Classes now forming. 
COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
1900-C La Salle Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





Graduates in greé 
placement. 
largest, 


AND SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING & EXPERIENCE 
OFFERING B.F.A. ond M.F.A. DEGREES 


2 THEATRES -200 Perfs. Annually! 
METHOD’ and best continental ecting, Obrecting techniques 
— GUEST STARS have included — 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY - FRANCES HYLAND 
EUGENIE LEONTOVICH - SAM WANAMAKER 

JOSEPH BULOFF 


—— GUEST LECTURERS have bees — 
ERIC BENTLEY - HAROLD CLURMAN 
TYRONE GUTHRIE - JOHN GIELGUD 
HEWRY HEWES - MICHAEL ST. DENIS 
ELMER RICE 
Professional Staff: JOHN REICH, Heed 
CHAS. McGAW - BELLA ITKIN 
Design Consultee! 
Write for Catalogue to Registrar, DEPT. B 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, Chicago 3 tl! 





HE COLUMBUS COLLEGE OF. AR. AN 


44 Wi. 9th $1., Columbus, Ohio __non-profit oF 


ext Cotalogve CC 








MUSIC 











at demand 





. s . T fo suc- 
Sherwood Music School 7."*, 5. 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
degree courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 
Nat. Assn.Schis.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
Dormitory for women. Founded 


building on lakefront. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, til. 


1895. Catalog. 1016 8. 





These schools offer excellent courses in 
various fields. Be sure to write them for 
free catalogues. And when you do, please 
mention the name of this magazine. 











Show of the Week: This is a slim week 
on TV, as far as specials are concerned, 
and there really is no one show that 
would seem to qualify for our weekly 
honor. So let’s just look at the few items 
of interest day by day. 


> On Wednesday, Feb. 22, over CBS, 
The U. S. Steel Hour will do an origi- 
nal play called “Flowers for Algernon,” 
with Cliff Robertson. 


>» The Zane Grey Theatre, a CBS show 
on Thursday, Feb. 23, will have an in- 
teresting bit of casting for its western 
story. The plot concerns a frontier 
preacher whose son finds him after a 
nine-year separation. The boy blames 
the man for a fire in which his mother 
was killed. Playing father and son here 
is a real father-son combination, Art 
Linkletter and his son, Jack. 


> One of the most imaginative TV shows 
of all, week in and week out, is The 
Twilight Zone. This Friday, Feb. 24, 
over CBS, you'll see an unusual story 


called “The Odyssey of Flight 33.” 


> On Sunday, Feb. 26, CBS will have 
another concert by Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic. 

Also on Sunday, ABC's Winston 
Churchill—The Valiant Years *will pre- 
sent “The Torch Is Lit.” This takes us 
back to the exciting World War II days 
when the Allies began to fight back, and 
the second front was opened in North 
Africa against the Nazi and Italian 
armies. 

Another Sunday regular is CBS’ The 
Twentieth Century. This week the sub- 
ject is “France in Ferment.” Present- 
day France is the topic, with the em- 
phasis on the youth of France and how 
they react to the ticklish situation and 
problems of the moment. 

Sunday Sports Spectacular, another 
CBS Sunday feature, will this week do 
a show called “Jackie Gleason with Put- 
ter and Cue.” It will feature comedian 
Gleason, of course, and his favorite 
sports—golf and billiards. Guests will 
be two experts in those sports—golf’s 
Arnold Palmer and _ billiards’ Willie 
Mosconi. 
> On Tuesday, Feb. 28, NBC will have 
the first of its John F. Kennedy Report 
series. The idea here is to examine the 
administration of President Kennedy. 
This one will look at the first month of 
the Democratic regime in Washington 
and see what has (or, perhaps, hasn't) 
been done. —Dicx KLEINER 





OOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE—BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job as a Crane 
Operator, you need training. The kind of training you get 
through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Surfacing 
Machinery Operation is one possibility. There’s also 
Armor Radio Maintenance, Personnel Administration, 
Denta! Assistant Procedures, Infantry Mechanics, Air- 


GRADUATE 


craft Maintenance—to name a few. Your Army recruiter 
can give you a detailed description of any specific 
Graduate Specialist course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest 
of your life. 


If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


tm OO er fee. 


U.S. ARMY 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
The natural beauty and lustre of your hair is enhanced 
by using the Breck Shampoo for your individual hair 
condition. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another 
3reck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is 
for normal hair. Select the correct Breck Shampoo for your 
hair condition to leave your hair soft, shining and beautiful. 
Vew packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
ie ee og. @ Red for dry hair Vellow for oily hair Blue for normal hair 


ENJOY THE BRECK “FAMIL\ \ S A SERIES OF DRAMATIC 


Copyright 1961 by John H. Breck Ir 


PROGRAMS, ON THE CBS-TV NETWORK 
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New Conant Study 


Dr. Conant’s next: a two-year study 
of teacher education and certification. 

With The American High School To- 
day and Education in the Junior High 
School Years behind him, and a third 
report due before Labor Day (tenta- 
tively titled A Layman’s Guide to Public 
Education), Dr. James B. Conant will 
begin a fourth study in September. He 
and his staff will investigate the prep- 
aration of public and private school 
teachers and the criteria for their em- 
ployment as established by local, re- 
gional, and state education authorities. 

The study will be made under a 
$300,000 grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The grant will 
be administered by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N.J. 


Hold That Review! 


Professors and teachers hopefully 
visualizing “SRO” signs outside their 
classrooms may have felt some disap- 
pointment. 

But those who feared the kind of 
notices that make Broadway producers, 
movie moguls, and book publishers apo- 
plectic probably were : relieved. 

The reason? Oxford Univ. officials in 
England called a halt to a short-lived 
experiment by the student magazine 
“Isis”: reviews of professors’ lectures. 

Furor over five reviews published 
the previous week—which brought at 
least one professor “grave personal dis- 
tress”—caused university officials to act. 

Student editors, maintaining they 
had the right as “consumers” to re- 
view lectures in the manner of plays, 
movies, and books, had given what 
might be termed two good notices, one 
mild criticism, and two harsh pans, In 
the latter category, a lecture on Dante 
was described as lacking in intellec- 
tual excitement, full of “cosy-prosy eva- 
sions,” and “dull and void.” Another— 
on Rousseau, Hegel, and Marx—was 
labeled “academic in the worst sense 
of the word.” 

Magazine editor Paul Foot explained 
that the reviews were inaugurated be- 
cause the standard for lectures is far 
too low, and teachers tend to become 
careless if there are no critics to 
goad them. 


TOTAL U.S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


KINDERGARTEN 


ELEMENTARY 


SECONDARY COLLEGE 








1950 9 million 


20.5 million 


6.6 million 2.2 million 





1960 2.1 million 


30.3 million 


10.2 million 3.5 million 





132% 








Increase 


48% 











54% 61% 


Scholastic Teacher chart based on Census Bureau figures 


United States school enrollments hit peak of 46 million in 1960, according 
to United States Census Bureau. This compares with 30 million students in 


1950. Figures include students 


When the university halted the crit- 
ical venture, the upshot was a blank 
page in the following issue of the 
“Isis.” Blank, that is, except for the 
words “Censored by the proctors,” 
where three more reviews had been 


scheduled. 


Not the ‘‘Needy”’ 


Most colleges pay “lip service” to 
the ideal that scholarships should go 
to needy students who would not oth- 
erwise be able to attend college, ac- 
cording to Dr. John L. Holland, research 
director of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation. 

In practice, he contends, “only a few 
scholarship winners actually need fi- 
nancial assistance to attend an accred- 
ited college. A large proportion of our 
limited scholarship funds are going to 
relatively well-to-do students who want 
to attend expensive colleges.” 

Dr. Holland makes these charges in 
the January issue of Teachers College 
Record, professional journal of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. (copies of is- 
sue available from Teachers College 
Record, 525 W. 120th St., New York 
27, N.Y.; 50 cents). 


in public, 


private, and parochial schools. 


Dr. Holland maintains that scholar- 
ships today are chiefly used to attract 
good students away from one college 
and to another one in order to “en- 
hance the quality and reputation” of 
the latter. 

This is partly due, he says, to the 
fact that “a few colleges control a large 
proportion of the scholarship funds.” In 
addition, he blames “a whole folklore 
about higher education” in this coun- 
try which classifies some colleges as 
“best” and necessarily expensive, where 
a student gets a “good education.” 

Recent studies indicate, Dr. Holland 
points out, that a college’s “productiv- 
ity” may depend more on the quality 
of its incoming students “than on any 
attributes of the college itself.” How- 
ever, he says, “blind acceptance” by 
educators of “some cherished beliefs 
about educational practices and repu- 
tations has served to inhibit any con- 
certed attempt to learn what we are 
doing when we award scholarships.” 

Dr. Holland calls for “new avenues 
of approach” in awarding scholarships, 
which would consider: 

Definition of a student's “financial 
need” as those funds he needs to at- 
tend a nearby college, rather than a 
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distant and more school. 
>Greater use of the “criteria of cre- 
ative potential” in choosing § scholar- 
ship students. 

Investigation of the effects whi 
ferent colleges have on different stu- 
dents. Noting that some colleges claim 
a “magical educative power,” Dr. 
Holland reports “very little” is known 
about how and why colleges succeed 
or fail in developing the full potential 
of a student. 


No Need for Aid? 


Educational advances in the past dec- 
ade “have proved” that Americans 
“neither need, nor do they want” fed- 
eral aid to schools, according to the 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In a report from Washington on 
educational expenditures, Arthur H 
Motley, Chamber president and pub- 
lisher of Parade magazin cited 
“tripled” expenditures for education 
since 1950, doubled school e1 
and instructional staffs, and a “72 per 


expensive 


h dif- 


1rollments 
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Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
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Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, NY. altars 


cent” increase in average teacher sal- 
aries and a “60 per cent” increase in 
the number of classrooms in use in 
the past decade. 

“Washington had little if anything to 
do with these achievements said 
Motley. “The tremendous strides in 
education have been made unde 
sponsorship, guidance, and control, and 
through business leadership on the 
community level.” 

Pointing to a Chamber survey of busi- 
ness support of schools, Motley said 
that statistics show that where there 
has been a justified need for increased 
spending on education “businessmen 
have moved to the forefront to arouse 
the public to its responsibility to finance 
an educational system second to none.” 

The survey, conducted last year and 
663 communities in all 50 
measured local chamber posi- 
issues—proposals for 
higher 


I cal 


covering 
states 
tions on school 
higher taxes, bond issues 
teacher salaries, and district reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation. 

Of 1,573 proposals reported in the 


Motley 1,184, or more 


cent, won local 


Survey said, 


75 per hamber 
support. Local chambers tool 
tion on 353 issues and opposed 36. A 
total of 1,272 of the proposals passed. 

National Education Association 
William G. ¢ said 
with Motley 


education in 


posl- 


exec- 
utive secretary 

his organization agreed 
ibout progress 
recent years. But, he said, this 
ground for complacency. He noted that 
the Chamber’s statement looked to the 


not to the future. 


made in 
Vas no 


p ist 


Scoring Error 


Automation in education 
slight, but embarrassing, setback this 
month. A new electronic scoring ma- 
chine at Educational Testing Service— 
capable of processing 6,000 
sheets an hour—failed to “read 
fication numbers written by candidates 
on some test papers. To compound mat- 
machine also failed to detect 
down by 


suffered a 


answe! 
identi- 


ters, the 
some wrong numbers put 
candidates. 

The result: 1,000 students received 
incorrect scores for the College En- 
trance Examination Board achievement 
tests taken last December. Some stu- 
dents, in fact, received scores for tests 
they did not take, 

Once the errors 
ETS re-checked the answer papers and 
sent corrected scores, and an explana- 
con- 
service had 
“taught” the machine not to make the 
errors again. At the same time, it ex- 
pressed the hope that, in the future, 
candidates for “college boards” would 
be able to copy seven-digit numbers 
without making mistakes. 


were discovered, 


tion, to schools and colleges 


cerned. The also said it 
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Key to “‘Handcuffs’’ 


A plan to remove “the present hand- 
cuffs of certification” in Arizona was 
offered recently by Dr. Hollis A. Moore, 
dean of the College of Education at 
the Univ. of Arizona. 

He called for an end to a “recipe 
approach” which he says “freezes our 
present course offerings in education 
and guarantees enrollment” in them. 

Rather, he said, “the purpose of 
certification should be the opposite—to 
be flexible enough to allow for curricula 
innovations in keeping with the times.” 

Citing a growing clamor from both 
the public and profession for “modern- 
izing and energizing” preparation of 
teachers, Dr. Moore proposed for Ari- 
zona a plan which would: 

PSet up a statewide Board of Ap- 
praisal for Teacher Education which 
could state minimum standards, condi- 
tions, or institutional procedures which 
the colleges must maintain, but, except 
for establishing minimum amount of 
preparation required (e.g. four-year 
degree, 4% years, or masters degree), 
would “be completely silent as to spe- 
cific courses or course content.” 

PAllow approved collegiate institutions 
to furnish to the State Board of Edu- 
cation a list of graduates whom they 
endorse for state certification—with no- 
tations as to levels and/or subject areas 
teaching and 
of subject have been dem- 


in which competence 
knowledg« 
onstrated. 
Provide for issuance of a single cer- 
tificate by the State Department of 
Education—endorsed for certain subject 
areas (such as English or mathematics ) 
or levels (K-1, upper elementary, high 
school). A teacher could be endorsed 
for several subjects and more than one 
level, The only other certificate issued 
would be for “educational specializa- 
with endorsement as to area 
(such as counseling, instructional su- 
pervision, elementary principal, second- 
ary principal, superintendent, reading 


tion” 


consultant). 

These certificates would be continu- 
ing under Dr. Moore’s plan and would 
not be contingent upon completion of 
a given amount of college course work 
over a certain period, except as locally 
prescribed. “In-service education can 
thus become more than credit-chasing,” 
says Dr. Moore, “and colleges can se- 
riously plan for continuing education of 
professional people in education.” 

As Dr. Moore sees it, his plan would 
“allow unlimited curriculum improve- 
ment in teacher education,” provide 
competency in teaching and extensive 
knowledge of subject area, remove 
“the temptation to pacify strong minor- 
which sometimes 

certain courses 


ity pressure groups 
succeed in having 


adopted,” and “place the responsibility 
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of teacher education squarely on the 
colleges (the only place where respon- 
sibility can be assumed) .” 

Moreover, he says, “It will concern 
itself with the substance back of the 
college transcript and will dispel the 
naive notion that specifying course ti- 
tles, semester hours, etc., will greatly 
alter the composition and quality of 
either general education or professional 
educators.” 


80% Cheat! 


\ secret poll of 200 seniors made 
by a student newspaper at a New York 
City high school brought forth an ad- 
mission that 80 per cent of the group 
cheated on examinations at some time 
in their lives. The poll also disclosed 
that a fifth of the students queried 
felt that there was nothing wrong in 
cheating 

[he students, who attend Aviation 
H.S., estimated that “at least half” of 
all high school students cheat. Some 
said that as many as 90 per cent of the 
students brought answers with them to 
examinations 

Meanwhile, at UCLA, the Faculty- 
Administration Committee on Student 
Conduct said that any student found 
guilty of cheating or plagiarism will be 
dismissed from the university. The com- 
mittee acted after a professor discov- 
ered last year that 10 papers submitted 
by students “flagrantly violated the 
principle of scholarship and the moral 
grounds upon which it rests.” 

In a statement intended to guide 
students in the future, the committee 
declared: 

“It is the responsibility of the stu- 
dent, when preparing assigned papers, 
explicitly to acknowledge the source of 
written statements that do not origi- 
nate with him. . . . Responsible behavior 
during examinations means conforming 
to the conditions ‘ef the examination as 
laid down by the instructor. Any de- 
parture from these conditions to obtain 
a higher grade or to enable others to 
obtain a higher grade is cheating.” 


Year-Round Schools 


While public school educators de- 


bate the desirability of the “year- 
round” school, a definite trend in that 
direction seems to be emerging in the 
field of higher education. 

The latest institution to adopt a 12- 
month plan of operations is 128-year- 
old Kalamazoo College in Michigan. The 
new schedule, which takes effect next 
fall, will make possible a two-thirds 
expansion of the student body (present 
enrollment: 675) by fully utilizing ex- 
isting facilities. However, it will still 
take students four years for a B.A. 

Already on a year-round schedule 


are the Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania State Univ., and Michigan State 
Univ.—Oakland. Their programs per- 
mit students to do four years of college 
work in two and two-thirds years. 

Meanwhile, some variation of the 
year-round school offers a “promising 
hope” for better education, according 
to the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

In a study published as a booklet, 
Year-Round School, the AASA warns, 
however, that without a general agree- 
ment in the community—recognizing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
a year-round program—no school board 
ought to undertake such a step. 

The administrators describe four 
basic approaches toward the year- 
round school. Clearly favored among 
them is an expanded voluntary sum- 
mer program, not limited to remedial 
or make-up work, but which would 
provide wider and richer educational 
experiences than those available in the 
regular school year. Primary disadvan- 
tage: additional cost. 

Another alternative recommended 
by AASA, but with reservations about 
costs and community acceptance, is one 
which would use the summer vacation 
period for professional development of 
teachers. Teachers would be engaged 
in improving teaching methods, revis- 
ing curriculums, and gaining new in- 
sights into how children learn. 

Two other approaches, which AASA 
views with less favor, are a compulsory 
four-quarter plan with staggered one- 
month vacation periods, with one-fourth 
of the student body on vacation dur- 
ing each quarter; and a 48-week school 
year for all, with a one-month vaca- 
tion period. 

Copies of Year-Round School may be 
ordered from the AASA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. ($1). 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Curriculum Suggestions and Teach- 
ing Aids for World Cultures, a bulletin 
of the Curriculum Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies. This 50-page publication, pri- 
marily designed to assist Pennsylvania 
teachers in meeting a new state gradu- 
ation requirement, will be of value ‘to 
all social studies teachers who wish 
to place increased emphasis on a 
broader and more sympathetic under- 
standing of the world’s peoples. Approx- 
imately four-fifths of the bulletin is 
devoted to non-Western world cultures. 
A 10-page section on teaching aids pro- 
vides a partially annotated list of films, 
fiimstrips, and inexpensive paperback 
books and pamphlets of recent date. 
Available from the Council, 224 French 
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St., Erie, Pa. ($1 to members; $1.50 
to non-members ). 

Letter to a Young Doctor, by Dr. 
Thomas A. Dooley, in the February, 
1961, Think (IBM publication, avail- 
able in most school libraries). The late 
Dr. Dooley—in a letter written when he 
was already ill with cancer—urges a 
young doctor to invest a part of his life 
in “serving others who have nothing” 
throughout the world. Such involve- 
ment, says Dr. Dooley, can provide ful- 
fillment of man’s basic longing: “to lose 
themselves in something greater than 
themselves.” Acting on beliefs, he says, 
is “the real test of strength” in this 
“age of the shrug.” 

Civil War Publications, a series of 
authoritative government publications, 
including booklets and folders, a ref- 
erence handbook, and a_ full-color 
painting reproduction. Write to U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D.C., for descriptive brochure. 

Civil War Centennial Map, a 41” X 
28” map with 35 full-color illustrations 
and a chronological history listing al- 
most 100 major events. Available from 
Centennial Map, Box 4441A, Chicago, 
Ill. (50 cents and one packaging seal 
from a Reynolds Wrap carton). 

Civil War Historical Sites Touring 
Map, which lists battle sites, monu- 
ments, and historic homes and build- 
ings, available without charge to 
teachers through local AAA-affiliated 
motor clubs. 

Soviet-American Relations, A Presi- 
dent’s Address That Was Never De- 
livered, by Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 
the Jan. 21 Saturday Review. This was 
a draft of a speech which President 
Eisenhower planned to give in Lenin- 
grad last May—before the withdrawal 
of his invitation to the Soviet Union 
over the U-2 incident. See also a special 
report: Inside the Soviet Economy. 

A Road Out of the Slums, by Car! T. 
Rowan, in the Feb. 4 Saturday Evening 
Post, reports on New York City’s 
“Higher Horizons” project. Results show 
that counseling and cultural activities 
can combat the downpull of hopeless 
environments of  culturally-deprived 
minority groups. 

The New Young Are Now Heard, by 
Harold Taylor, in the Jan. 29 The New 
York Times Magazine: “We have been 
talking about educating the young for 
a world they have already outgrown 
while they have been talking privately 
about a world they wished to bring 
about. In matters of principle and de- 
sire for positive action, the young have 
been ahead of their Government and 
their country.” In the same issue, see 
Quizzing the 1.Q. Test, new views on 
measuring intelligence, and The Trou- 
bled Monkeys of Madison, a_ report 
on the monkeys of the “mother love” 
experiment, with human implications. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


* 
Congress at Work aNnb OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


This is a special issue of World Week, 
called Congress at Work. It is a st 
guide to understanding the American 
system of government. The workbook 
page for this special issue appears on 
page 30. This issue also includes our 
regular weekly features: World News in 
Review, pages 24-25; Ask Gay Head 
and How Would You Solve It?, both on 
page 28; crossword puzzle, sports, TV- 
Radio news, etc., beginning on page 31 


udent’s 


USING THIS SPECIAL ISSUE 
IN CLASS 


Classes in Civics, Citizenship, and 
American History will note that the con- 
tents of this issue both supplement and 
parallel the Unit on Government in their 
regular course of study. Leaf through 
the pages of the special issue with your 
students. Point out its valuable features 
Indicate those articles you want the stu- 
dents to read on their own, and those 
you plan to take up in class. This 
Teaching, Guide provides brief summa- 
ries of the articles, and suggestions for 
their use in class. 


CONGRESS AND 
THE PRESIDENT (pp. 4-6) 


This article presents the basic fea 
tures of the American system of separa- 
tion of powers in question-answer form 
Why is our government called a federal 
republic? The answers to this and othe: 
frequently asked questions about t 
President, Congress, and the court 

der the system of separation of p 

are given here. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is our nation c 
eral republic”? 

2. Study the chart which sho 
division of powers between the federal 
and state governments: 

(a) Why are the powers of ( 
called “delegated powers”? 

(b) Why are the powers of tl 
called “reserved powers’? 

(c) Why do you supposé 
delegates from the different 
ited the powers of the national 
ment when the Constitution was writ- 
ten? 

8. The Founding Fathers established 
a government with three separate 
branches—executive, legislative, 


ill 


ed 


VS the 


tes lim 


govern- 


and ju- 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


dicial. Why did they favor a separation 
yt powersr 

4. In what 
strain the power of the President? 

5. What is meant by saying that Con- 
of the 
)wer 


ways can Congress re- 


gress controls the purse strings 
nation? How does this limit the p 
f the President? 

6. Do Congressional checks on the 
power of the President make the Presi- 
dent little more than a puppet of Con- 
gress? Explain your answer. 

7. Suppose that the President favors 
certain legislation, but is faced by a hos- 
tile Congress. What can he do about it? 

8. Why is it unlikely that a President 
f the United States can ever become a 
dictator? 

9. How does the Supreme Court 
serve as a “balance wheel” in our sys- 
tem of government? 

10. Since the Supreme Court can de- 
clare laws unconstitutional, does that 
make the Court the most powerful of 
the three branches of government? 

11. Our Constitution has been 
umended 22 times since it was adopted. 
Would you call that fact a sign of 
strength or of weakness? Explain 


TEN MOST ASKED QUESTIONS 
ABOUT CONGRESS (pp. 7-8) 


Here are the answers to 10 frequently 
isked questions about Congress. Ques- 
tions pertain to the size of Congress, 
salaries, rules of Congress, qualifications 
for office, special privileges, etc 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why did the Founding 


create two houses of Congress rather 


Fathers 
than one? 

2. Regardless of the size of its popu- 
lation, each state is entitled to two 
Senators. What do you think is the rea- 
son for this? 

3. What is meant by “Congr 
immunity’? Why do you suppos« 


ssional 
these 
privileges were granted to Congress- 
menr 
4. When a Congressman votes on a 
proposed bill, should his vote reflect his 
wn opinion or that of the state or dis- 
trict he represents? How can he know 
what “his people” are thinking? 


THE CAPITOL’S NEW FACE 
(p. 9) 
} 


Our nation’s Capitol has just been re- 
modeled, Here is an account of the 


architectural changes and the reasons 
behind them. 


LEADERS OF THE 87TH 
CONGRESS (pp. 10-11) 


A two-page picture spread identifies 
some of the key figures who will shape 
events in the 87th Congress. 


MR. CONGRESSMAN (p. 10) 


Here is a composite description of 
the background and training of “Mr. 
Average Congressman.” 


HOW A BILL BECOMES 
A LAW (pp. 12-13) 


The process by which a bill becomes 
a law is presented step by step in pic- 
tures accompanied by explanatory text 


Procedure 

Anticipate student difficulties with 
the language of lawmaking by listing 
the following terms on the board and 
calling for definitions: veto; overrriding 
a veto; House calendar; pocket veto; 
killing a bill in committee; Conference 


Committee. 


KEY TO CONGRESS (pp. 14-15) 


The responsibilities and functions of 
the major Congressional committees are 
described here. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you have served as 
members of committees in the clubs to 
which you belong? Why are committees 
important to the smooth working of 
your clubs? 

2. By analogy, why are committees 
so important to the smooth functioning 
of Congress? 

3. Of the bills intro- 
duced each session, relatively few reach 
the floor of Congress for a vote. What 
happened to the rest of them? 

1. Why is the Rules Committee called 
“the traffic cop of the House”? Congress 
recently voted to enlarge the Rules 
Committee to admit more “pro-Kennedy 
Liberals.” What was the significance of 
this action? 

5. How many of you have watched 
Congressional investigating committees 
in action on TV, or have read about 
them in the newspapers? Tell the class 
about the work of the committees. 


thousands of 


page 5-T 
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A DAY WITH A CONGRESSMAN 
(pp. 16-17) 
A picture story on the around-the- 
clock activities of Congressman William 
H. Ayres, Republican of Ohio. 


THE CONGRESSMAN‘S 
“EXTRA HANDS” (p. 18) 


This article describes the corps of 
Congressional aides on Capitol Hill— 
page boys, chaplains, parliamentarians, 
sergeants-at-arms, etc. 


LOBBIES AT WORK (p. 19) 


Lobbyists exert pressure on Congress- 
men to pass or defeat legislation affect- 
ing the groups they represent. By law, 
lobbyists must register and file state- 
ments of their expenditures. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean by a “lobbyist”? 
What do we mean by “pressure groups”? 

2. Why are lobbyists sometimes called 
“a third house of Congress”? 

3. Refer to the list of lobbies on this 
page. What do you suppose that each 
group is seeking from Congress? 

4. In what ways can pressure groups 
influence the thinking of legislators? 

5. Why does the law demand that 
lobbyists not only register but account 
for their expenditures? 


CONGRESS: ARE CHANGES 
NEEDED? (pp. 20-21) 


Should Senate rules on the filibuster 
be revised? What arguments were raised 
on the issue of enlarging the House 
Rules Committee? Both questions, and 
the issues involved in each, are dis- 
cussed here. 


Procedure 


Assign two groups of your brightest 
students to study the two issues de- 
scribed here. Each group can summa- 
rize the arguments on both sides of the 
issue and then present its own views. 
Time should be allowed for the rest of 
the class to comment on the issues. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


March 1, 1961 
Unit: Africa’s Newest Nations— 
8. Malagasy Republic 


March 8, 1961 
Unit: Africa’s Newest Nations— 
4. Congo Republic (former 
French Congo) 


THE 87th CONGRESS 
(pp. 22-23) 


A list of all Senators and Representa- 
tives in the 87th Congress. 


Things to Do 

1. Students can be asked to search 
through their daily newspapers for ex- 
amples of our system of separation of 
powers in action. 

2. Keep a copy of the Constitution 
handy for quick reference and direct 
quotation as necessary during class dis- 
cussion. 

3. For a classroom debate: Resolved, 
That the 22nd Amendment limiting a 
President to two terms in office should 
be repealed. 

4. Students who have visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., and have seen Congress 
in session can tell the rest of the class 
about their experiences. 

5. After students have studied the 
section on “How a Bill Becomes a Law,” 
pp. 12-13, suggest that they write a real 
or practice letter to their Congressman 
about some proposed legislation. 

6. Bring a copy of the Congressional 
Record to class and read appropriate 
sections. 

7. What do your students think about 
limiting the right to filibuster? Urge 
them to voice their opinions in letters 
to their Congressmen. Suggest, also, that 
they write to the Say What You Please 
column in World Week. Letters can be 
addressed to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

8. Students could earn extra credit 
by making a scrapbook on the theme, 
“Congress at Work.” They can include 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








CONGO REPUBLIC 
(FORMER FRENCH CONGO) 


March 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Republic of the Congo 
(available to teachers only), 1961, free, 
French Embassy Press & Information 
Office, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. 

BOOKS: Tropical Africa, by George 


H. T. Kimble (2 volumes), $15.00 
(Twentieth Century Fund, 1960). In- 
side Africa, by John Gunther, $6.50 
(Harper, 1955). Let’s Visit West Africa, 
by John C. Caldwell, $2.95 (Day, 1959). 

ARTICLES: “To Dr. Schweitzer with 
Love,” by M. Puner, Coronet, April, 
1960. “French Equatorial Africa,” by 
D. Gardin, Current History, February, 
1958. 
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cartoons, charts, pictures, and news 
clippings. 

9. Assign a bright student to summa- 
rize the decisions of Chief Justice John 
Marshall which affected the powers of 
Congress. 

10. Students could prepare reports on 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 30 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Democratio; 
2-executive and legislative; 3-executive; 4- 
it serves as a “traffic cop” for all bills in 
the House; it can prevent a bill from com- 
ing to the House floor for debate; it can 
prohibit any amendments to a bill or it can 
expose a bill to crippling amendments; 5- 
the enlargement of the committee from 12 
to 15 members will give a majority to the 
“moderates” and “liberals” who are likely 
to favor President Kennedy’s legislative 
program. In the past, the committee was 
frequently split six to six between conserva- 
tives and liberals. 

Il. Know Your Government: 1-87th; 2- 
100; 3-one; 4-10; 5-true; 6-false; 7-Con- 
gressional immunity; 8-President; 9-Mike 
Mansfield; 10-seniority; 11-Democratic; 12- 
no; 13-Senate; 14-House of Representa- 
tives; 15-veto; 16-22nd; 17-true; 18-Sam 
Rayburn; 19-true; 20-Congressional Record. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-the 
Constitution vests all lawmaking powers in 
Congress; Congress is the only branch of 
government able to allocate money from 
the U. S. Treasury; only the House of Rep- 
resentatives can initiate revenue (money- 
raising) bills; all Presidential appointments 
to high government. posts must be con- 
firmed by the Senate; all treaties negoti- 
ated with foreign countries must be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate; Con- 
gress has the power to impeach the Presi- 
dent for serious misconduct, and to remove 
him from office; 2-proponents say that a 
minority should not have power to prevent 
majority action by using a “filibuster”—that 
is, by talking a bill to death. They also say 
that a minority should not be able to force 
a majority to compromise the original bill 
by the threat of a filibuster. Opponents say 
the filibuster safeguards minority rights and 
prevents hasty, and inadequately consid- 
ered action by the majority. They say that 
the privilege of unlimited debate is con- 
sistent with American principles of free 
speech. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 31 
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SPECIAL REPORT® 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Interest and the Teaching of English 


ORE THAN half of the elementary 
and secondary teachers now teach 
ing English do not have “the kind 
preparation needed for competent 
ing of English.” 

That is the crux of a report on 
teaching of English in this count: 
cently published by the National ¢ 
cil of Teachers of English. (Se 
Dec. 14 Scholastic Teacher for 
publication news report.) The 
follows a national NCTE sur 

The report, The National Int 
the Teaching of English (N¢ 
So. Sixth St., Champaign, II] 
was prepared by the NCTE’s ( 
tee on National Interest,® with 
tions from representatives of t! 
ican Council of Learned Societic 
American Council on Educat 
College English Association, t! 
can Studies Association, and the M 
ern Language Association of Am¢ 

Taking a hard look at preparation of 
English teachers, the survé und 


> One fourth of all elementary teachers 
are not college graduates and hence 
are “often noticeably deficient” in 
knowledge of the English language and 
the literature—including children’s liter 
ature—written in that language 


> About half of currently 
high school English teachers do not 
have a college major in English 


> There is an “acute” shortage of col 


lege instructors trained in linguistics 
and composition. 

The NCTE report calls for “bold and 
direct action” to be undertaken on a 
national scale to improve the teaching 
of English. 

“Only large-scale programs supported 
by Congressional appropriations or mas 
sive coordinated programs sponsored 
by independent educational founda- 
tions,” it points out, “seem capable of 
offering to English and the other hu 
manities such stimulation and 
ance as the sciences, mathematics, and 
foreign languages received from the 
National Science Foundation and the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958.” 

The report maintains: “Petty factional 


assist 


°*Members of the Committee on Na 
tional Interest include: James R. Squire, 
chairman, Harold B. Allen, George H 
Henry, J. N. Hook, Albert H. Marck 
wardt, Richard A. Meade, Joseph Mer- 
sand, Eugene E. Slaughter, George 
Winchester Stone, Jr., and Ruth G 
Strickland 


By GENE BERG 
strife 


ilready 


for many years to come, has thrust 


many students into the hands of incom 
petent teachers or of competent teachers 
vho are teaching under appalling con 


mS 


Pinpointing this charge, the NCTE 


ive this picture of the current situa 


CERTIFICATION 
> On the elementary 


teachers who 
N 


level: Ten 
rtify elementary 
possess a bachelor’s degree 
states do not specify any require! 
in English for elementary certific 
[wenty-one states do not report a defi 
lite requirement in reading, childr 
teaching. the 


literature, or methods of 


| arts 


inguage 
> On the secondary level: A median of 
16 to 18 semester English is 
required nationally as minimum prepa 
ration for teachers assigned classes in 
English. (This two 
courses in beginning composition 
three or four semester-courses 
from such diverse fields as English and 
American literature, journalism, speech, 
or children’s literature.) In 


hours of 


includes semeste! 
plus 


chosen 


dramatics, 
16 states not more than 12 
hours in English (or in related fields) 
are required for the teaching of Eng 


semester 


lish 


PREPARATION 


>» On the elementary level: More than 
94 per cent of the colleges that prepare 
elementary teachers do not require a 
systematized study of the history and 
structure of the English language. Over 
61 per cent do not require a course in 
grammar and usage. Almost half do not 
require a course on teaching the Eng 
lish language. 

The typical college requires prospec 
tive elementary teachers to complete 
only two or three courses in language 
or literature, in addition to a freshman 
English course. Two thirds of the col- 
leges do not require more than five 
semester hours of work in reading and 
language arts at the elementary level. 


> On the secondary level: Only a fourth 
of the colleges require a course in the 
history of the English language for 
prospective English teachers. Only 17.4 
in modern 


per cent course 


English grammar. Only 41 per cent re- 


require a 


quire it course in advanced COmMpoOs! 


selfish interest, or stunted vision 
In thousands ot oul school elec tions has 
hampered English instruction 


tion. Only 51.5 per cent require a course 
in methods of teaching. 

More than 50 per cent of the colleges 
require future high school teachers who 
major in English to complete 18 to 24 
semester hours in literature. More than 
two thirds require courses in English 
literature, American literature, and 
Shakespeare, but only one third require 
work in world literature. Only one fifth 
specify a course in contemporary litera 
literary criticism, or critical an 
Few institutions provide for the 
written for 


ture 
alysis 
study of the 
adolescents 
“More time is 
courses on the teaching of 
than on the teaching of grammar and 
the teaching of composition combined,’ 


literature 


methods 
literature 


spent in 


says the report 


TEACHING CONDITIONS 


3ut while pinpointing the weaknesses 
in certification and preparation of Eng 
lish teachers, the NCTE report stresses 
the shortcomings of teaching conditions 
and facilities for English teachers. It 
observes 

“Because of rapid growth of enroll 
teaching conditions in many 
becoming worse rathe1 
than better. Many elementary class 
rooms are crowded to the windows 
thus reducing the amount of teacher 
time each individual child can receive 
time particularly important in develop 
ment of skill in reading, writing, and 
speaking. High school teachers in many 
schools admittedly assign too few com- 
positions, mainly because the careful 
weekly marking of a composition writ 
ten by each of 150 to 175 students re 
quires the teacher to spend 20 to 25 
hours in addition to the 25 or 30 hours 
spent in classroom instruction, prepara 
tion for other classes, and other essen 


ments, 
localities are 


tial activities. 

“Too many schools cannot provide 
an adequate supply of books: the aver 
age amount per pupil spent on library 
books is about half the cost of one book 
states spend an average of only $2.71 
per pupil for free textbooks. Nearly 10 
million elementary and about 150,000 
high school students attend schools 
which lack central libraries. Virtually 
no tape recorders, record-players, pro 
jectors, and other modern aids useful 
in the effective teaching of languag: 
and literature are available in many 
schools. 

“Supervision in many school systems 
is almost non-existent; only a half doze: 
states have English specialists in their 
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James R. Squire, chairman of NCTE’ 
Committee on National Interest, which 
directed survey of teaching of English. 


state departments of education, though 
specialists in such subjects as home eco- 
nomics or driver education (and now 
foreign languages) are almost always 
available.” 


THE RESULTS 

These deficiencies in elementary and 
schools, the report, 
“show up dramatically when high 
school graduates go on to college.” It 
cites these results: 

Eighty-seven per cent of American 
colleges test the competence of enter- 
ing freshmen in using English. During 
1960 the cost of this program probably 
exceeded $800,000. 

An estimated 150,000 students failed 
college English tests during 1960. 

Almost two thirds of American col- 
leges offer remedial work in English, 
although most colleges do not grant 
college credit for such work. Estimated 
annual cost of this instruction today is 
over $10,000,000. 


THE FUTURE 

What can be done to improve the 
teaching of English? 

The NCTE report cites seven major 
deficiencies in English teaching today. 
[t then suggests programs and projects 
to improve the situation. 


secondary Says 


>» The deficiencies: 

1. Too few teachers, administrators, 
and parents clearly understand that the 
focus of English is to be found in the 
study of language, literature, and com- 
position. 

2. The sequential and developmen- 
tal nature of English is too seldom 
recognized in practice; too many cur- 
ricula in English lack articulation from 
one level to the next. 

8. Programs for preparing teachers 
of English tend to be poorly planned, 
faulty in emphasis, and unnecessarily 
inconsistent with one another. 

4. Many currently employed teach- 
ers of English are deficient in knowl- 


edge of their subject and in ways of 
presenting it effectively. 

5. Many teachers of English, even 
though well prepared, are prevented 
from doing their best teaching by over- 
loads, lack of supervision, poorly 
planned buildings, and poor library and 
other facilities. 

6. Basic pedagogical research and 
experimental planning as they are perti- 
nent to English are sadly deficient, as 
are interpretation, coordination, and 
utilization of whatever research and 
experimentation have been done. 

7. Too few qualified teachers of Eng- 
lish are available. 
> The steps toward a solution: 

1. To focus the teaching of English 
upon study of language, literature, and 
composition: national institutes for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers to pro- 
vide training in essential content and 
methods of English; support to enable 
college scholars to devote part time to 
working closely with elementary and 
secondary teachers; and year-long sem- 
inars to help practicing teachers apply 
to classrooms knowledge they acquired 
at summer institutes. 

2. To educate teachers to the devel- 
opmental and sequential nature of Eng- 
lish and to encourage articulation: 
special study of the problems of articu- 
lation in all institutes and all confer- 
ences; a substantial increase in state 
and local supervisory personnel in Eng- 
lish; and establishment of regional cen- 
ters for study and demonstration of 
sequential, articulated programs. 

3. To upgrade existing collegiate 
programs for preparing English teach- 
ers: special conferences for college and 
university teachers who work with pros- 
pective elementary and secondary Eng- 
lish teachers; dissemination of informa- 
tion about successful “pilot” programs 
of preparation; and special institutes for 
graduates of small colleges unable to 
provide needed instruction in linguistics, 
composition, literature, the psychology 
of learning English, etc. 

4. To increase the knowledge and 
instructional success of employed teach- 
ers: special scholarships or loans for 
summer study in linguistic, literary, or 
pedagogical areas in which they are 
deficient; special institutes for review 
of recent scholarship; support and 
evaluation of school-wide experimental 
projects in the teaching of such areas 
as linguistics; summer conferences to 
enable college instructors, especially in 
small institutions, to refresh and expand 
their knowledge of English; and dis- 
semination to teachers of information 
to improve instruction of especially able 
students, slow learners, non-English- 
speaking students, and other groups. 

5. To improve teaching conditions 
and facilities: regional centers for pre- 
paring and distributing sample teaching 
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aids and providing consultant help for 
teachers; a leadership-training program 
to qualify able teachers for positions as 
master teachers, department heads, or 
supervisors; assistance to architects and 
administrators in planning ideal facili- 
ties for English instruction; experimen- 
tation in using electronic, audio-visual, 
and other aids; and assistance in devel- 
oping satisfactory library and textbook 
facilities. 

6. To encourage and support needed 
research and dissemination and appli- 
cation of findings: basic research rele- 
vant to the content and methodology 
of English teaching; and controlled re- 
search in teaching conditions and 
utilization of teacher time. 

7. To cope with shortage of new 
teachers: an increase in preparatory 
programs to encourage and aid liberal 
arts graduates to teach English; in- 
creased scholarships and loans for un- 
dergraduates interested in teaching 
English; distribution of information 
about the career of English teaching to 
high school and college students; and 
summer programs for superior high 
school students, to increase their inter- 
est in English and knowledge of the 
significance of English and the other 
humanities to the national welfare. 


THE GOAL 

What to aim at? 

In what may serve as a sort of sum- 
mary to its report, the NCTE recalls a 
study it made which shows “high 
schools that produce superior English 
students tend to”: 
> Require four years of English in 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12. 
> Have lower than average English 
teacher loads. 
> Have English teachers with strong 
college undergraduate preparation in 
English, and a sizable proportion with 
graduate work in English. 
> Require considerable amounts of writ- 
ing from students, with much of the 
writing on non-personal subjects. 
> Offer English courses that balance 
instruction in literature and composi- 
tion about evenly. 


> Stress functional teaching of gram- 
mar, with exercises intended more to 
teach application than identification. 


> Follow a systematically planned 
course of study, but with a degree of 
freedom to accommodate individual dif- 
ferences in teachers and students. 

>» Have adequate supervision of Eng- 
lish teaching. 

> Have special provisions for instruc- 
tion of academically talented students. 


> Have adequate library facilities, ref- 
erence books, classroom libraries, audio- 


visual and other instructional aids. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
“The Odyssey of Flight 
a jetliner 
and trav- 


Fri., Feb. 24, 
Twilight Zone: 
33,” science fiction drama of 
that breaks the sound barrier 
els backward in time. 

Sun., Feb. 26, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 
tiers of Faith: Ben Kagan’s “The Guilty 
One,” fourth in a series called “Count 
down,” whose common theme is an at- 
tack on American apathy and con- 
formity. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) G. E. Theater 
“Image of a Doctor,” an original tele- 
play by Alvin Boretz, starring Ida Lu- 
pino as a doctor who is a paraplegic 
The story of her struggle to regain her 
practice after her injury is based on the 

hysical rehabilitation program started 

y Dr. Howard A. Rusk, physician and 
associate editor of “The New York 
Times.” 

Sat., Mar. 11, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 

Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“The Secret Rebel.” (See Teleguide next 
week.) 


The 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Sat., Feb. 25, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) 
York Philharmonic: Vliadimi: 
mann conducts. 

Sun., Feb. 26, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) 
Up and Live: “The Wide Door,” 
a series relating the mission of St 
to the church today. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Satirical revue of verbal non-communi- 
cation, using official government gob- 
bledygook and corporation argot. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New York Phil- 
harmonic: Leonard Bernstein compares 
two interpretations of “Oedipus Rex” 
the play by Sophocles and the opera 
oratorio by Stravinsky. Scenes from the 
play are compared with performance 
of the oratorio, with soprano Inge 
Borkh as Jocasta. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Perspective 
“The American Hero, from James Feni- 
more Cooper to Gary Cooper.” Dr. Gra- 
ham C. Wilson traces the family tree of 
the American hero—from Daniel Boone 
through Hemingway and Spillane—and 
predicts his likely future. 

Mon., Feb. 27, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check 
local affiliate) Invitation te Learning: 
Thomas Hardy’s “The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,” third in a series of readings 
and discussions, “Fiction for Parents.” 

Thurs., Mar. 2, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spe- 
cial: “25 Years of Life,” 90-minute show 
starring Bob Hope, Sid Caesar, Peggy 
Cass, Fredric March, and others, in a 
review of the role of “Life” magazine 
in reporting life in America during the 
past 25 years. Caesar appears in a 
sketch satirizing life for the average 
American during the past quarter-cen- 
tury. Among scientific achievements to 
be shown will be the 1939 atom-split- 
ting. Other segments review fads, 
fashions, show business, and prize pho- 
tographs of the past 25 years. 

Fri., Mar. 3, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tele- 
phone Hour: “A Galaxy of Music.” A 
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Look 
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variety 
tions: 
Italian opera; Gracie Fields and Stanley 
Holloway sing songs from British mu 


sic halls; Roberto Inglesias and his com- 


pany perform Mexican dances; Bur! 


Ives sings American folk music. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Feb. 25, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Na- 
tion’s Future: “Should Congressional! In- 
vestigations of Loyalty Be Curbed?” 
James Roosevelt for affirmative; Martin 
McKnealy of the American Legion for 
the negative. 


Sir John Gielgud will read selections 
from Shakespeare against background 
of special music on Bell Telephone Hour 
Friday, March 17, 9 p.m., NBC-TV. 


Sun., Feb. 26, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Host Harold Taylor in- 
terviews guest Henry Lee Smith, lin- 
guist, Univ. of Buffalo. 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Directions ’61: 
“A Catholic Perspective,” last in a se- 
ries of four programs on the Catholic 
Church today. aniel Berrigan, S.J., 
Lamont Poetry Prize winner, presents 
a meditation for two voices with the 
engravings of the “Miserere” series by 
Georges Rouault. Nancy Rambusch, 
headmistress of Whitby (Conn.) School, 
presents a report on the controversial 
Montessori method of teaching elemen- 
tary school children. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “France in Ferment.” Study of 
the troubled youth of France, caught 
between local problems and the ever- 
present Algerian struggle. Filmed in 
Alsace, Marseilles, and Paris, featuring 
interviews with Premier Michel Debre, 
liberal editor Jean Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, novelist Francoise Sagan. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “The Torch Is 
Lit,” about the opening of the second 


of international musical selec- 
Renata Tebaldi sings arias from 
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front in North Africa in 1942. Churchill 
visits Roosevelt and Stalin. Operation 
Torch, the routing of Rommel in North 
Africa, is begun. Field Marshal Mont- 
omery, wartime commander of the 
amous “Desert Rats” who flushed out 
Rommel, eppests in a special sequence. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Album—The 
Lincoln Story: “Ann Rutledge.” Last in 
the series on the early years of Lincoln. 

(NET) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “Ethics in Government.” Daniel 
R. Fitzpatrick, host Joseph Passoneau, 
and Sen. Paul Douglas (D-III), discuss 
Teapot Dome, influence-peddling, and 
the need for a standard code of ethics 
in public office. 

Tues., Feb. 28, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spe- 
cial: “JF K—Report No. 1.” TV closeup 
of the man, his family, his associates, 
narrated by Frank McGee, with seg- 
ments by David Brinkley, Ray Scherer, 
Sander Vanocur, and Martin A ronsky. 
Program will also examine the New 
Frontier” as planned and as executed 
during the first 40 days of the new Ad- 
ministration, which will be compared 
with the first 40 days of the FDR, Tru- 
man, and Eisenhower Administrations 

Wed., Mar. 1, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theater: “The Eichmann 
Story.” Updated repeat of the story of 
Adolf Eichmann, captured Nazi leader. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 25, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Time Stretcher.” Mr. Wiz- 
ard demonstrates how films can stretch 
a thousandth of a second into several 
minutes with high speed photography 

Sat., Feb. 25, and Sun., Feb. 26, 12:30 p.m 
(ABC-TV) Pip the Piper: “Brush Day,” 
Sun.: “Sports Day.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Leave It te Bea- 
ver: “Beaver’s Poster.” Beaver’s father 
refuses to do a school assignment for 
him, and Beaver must face up to the 
consequences of his carelessness. 

Sun., Feb. 26, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shir- 
ley Temple Show: “Emmy Lou.” 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Dennis Goes to Camp.” Mr. Wilson 
takes Dennis to look over a summer 
camp and finds himself in charge of 
five other little boys as well. 

(NET—check local educational tele 
vision station) What’s New: Sports Stu- 
dio. The only girl in a family of boys 
earns the right to join their basebali 
team. All About Animals: Rare beasts 
such as the armadillo and mata-mata. 
Japanese Brush Painting: Frogs and 
snails. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Feb. 26 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Two for Phys- 
ics: “Man in the Middle.” Drs. Hume 
and Ivey explain how man uses tech- 
nology to augment his powers of ob- 
servation, which are naturally inade- 
quate since man is midway between 
the atom and the galaxy. 

Mon., Feb. 27, 6:30 a.m. (NBC- TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Dr. Frederick Mosteller. To- 
day's lesson: Mutually exclusive events. 
Mar. 1: Introduction to independent 
events. Mar. 3: Introduction to condi- 
tional probability. 

Tues., Feb. 28, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: Local productions. 


WHAT IS NET? 


National Educational Television, NET for 
short, is America’s “fourth television 
network.” Teachers within range of its 
almost 50 station-members are finding 
its balanced offerings in the humanities, 
science, public affairs, and children’s 
programming of great value for class 
assignments and outside viewing. In- 
formation on station location an ro- 
gramming available from National 
cational Television and Radio Center, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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